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SPINNING ROLLS 
KEPT CLEAN 


By Using— 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Oil creeps from Spinning Frame roll necks and stains covers of top rolls—resulting in costly 
losses from spoiled yarn that cut into profits. What's more important at present—slow down 
production and hinder full output. 


Drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID OIL stays in roll necks and off covers—keeping yarn clean. 
Outlasts oil too . . reducing lubricant and application cost. 


USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! 


Let us show you how your mill can increase spinning room profits ! 


White for Sample 
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PRODUCTION FOR TODAY 


+4 
American Industry is doing both jobs well. 
As long as there are things our people and 
industry want and need, a way will be found 
to supply them— in spite of difficulties . .. 
that is the American Way. 
R Our responsibility to the Textile Industry 
- does not end with the supplying of today’s 
demands. 
_ oS At Sonoco the job of planning for tomor- 
= row goes on, apart from the ever increas- 
es ing production grind throughout our six , 
manufacturing plants. '’ 
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GREAT AMERICAN naval commander. 
in an hour of supreme crisis, uttered these 
words to his men, “Don’t give up the 
ship.’’ Through the years these memora- 
ble words have come ringing their challenge to 
us as citizens of this great country. 

There has probably never been a period in the 
history of American industry when its leadership 
has needed real character, courage and confidence 
more than at this time. During this era through 
which we are passing, a period of significant po- 
litical, social and economic change, the leader- 
ship and management of business and industry 
are facing a crucial test. They must have the 
character, the courage and a confidence that will 
enable them to cope successfully with the current 
situation and to plan and build for a sound. safe 
and sane future. 

America has built up, under a constitutional 
democracy, the finest business and_ industrial 
structure ever created by man. This great eco- 
nomic system not only gives Americans more of 
the material things of life than are enjoyed by 
any other people in the world, but it makes pos- 
sible the enjoyment of all the finer things of life 
which are so common in this country. We can- 
not, however, take our present possessions too 
much for granted. Our very liberty and freedom 
are things for which we had to fight and die and 
for the preservation of which we will have to 
wage an eternal struggle. 

In this present era of change we need through- 
out industry and business men of true character 
who will stand firm for right principles and 
sound practices. In spite of all the things that 
are taking place today, American business and 
industry are still going to need the right kind of 
men to plan for and to operate our great indus- 
trial enterprise. It cannot be carried on success- 
fully any other way, and in the vears ahead 
America is certainly going to continue its for- 
ward march. 

Today in places of leadership in business and 
industry we hear men talking as though they are 
afraid of the present and the future. They say, 
“Give us the good old days when business was 
easier to operate and when we had fewer prob- 
lems.’’ Well, we can be very sure that we are not 
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going to see conditions any more as they were 
ten or twenty years ago. Many of the new situa- 
tions and problems, with all their complexities, 
will be with us right along into the future. Amer- 
ican industry needs men of courage to meet these 
changed conditions and to cope successfully with 
the problems that arise. 

This is no day for a spirit of defeatism and 
giving up the doing of a real job of leadership. 
Whether one is in the position of top manage- 
ment or holding down the job of a department 
foreman, he has a job to learn and to do, no 
matter what new situation arises. As new prob- 
lems develop, management, including all super- 
visors or operating executives, needs to face them 
calmly and realistically and to work out the best 
possible solutions. 

Business and industrial leaders also need a 
stronger feeling of confidence, not only in them- 
selves, but in the future of our country and in 
industry itself. What right-minded person be- - 
lieves that America will not continue to make 
progress as the “land of the free and the home of 
the brave,” or that industry will not still grow 
and move forward? This is no time for industrial 
executives to become weak in the knees and to 
think of giving up the ship. 

It we, like true men of America, meet the chal- 
lenge of this new era of change and development 
with the right spirit and with a determination to 
build a better order of things, nothing can stop 
us or keep our country from reaching new heights 
of glorious achievement. From second hand and 
foreman to general manager and president, in- 
dustrial leadership must work constantly and 
diligently to prepare itself for additional duties 
and responsibilities as they are brought to us in 
these changing days. 

Remember, industry needs today more than 
ever before men who have character, courage 
and confidence to meet and to solve the many 
new problems of this era and of the future. 


J. O. THOMAS 

Personnel Director, Manufacturing Division 
Marshall Field & Company 

President, Southern Textile Association 


It seems unbelievable that so litth Decomma could 
have such tremendous liquefying power. Yet, mill 
operators are finding out daily that for powerful, eco- 
nomical desizing there is no substitute for DEGoMMA. 

DrcoOMMA is a concentrated, purified enzyme; Nature 
herself has developed enzymes as powerful catalysts for 


use in dilute form in digesting starches and gums 


WN 


mountain of starch—-A handiul of DEGOMMA 


quickly and completely. DecomMaA is an enzyme de- 
veloped and standardized especially for application in 
textile mills as a fast, economical desizing agent. 

Try DecomMMa in your own mill and see for yourself 
how just a few pounds of Decomma will liquefy a 
mountain of starch. For recommendations on use of 


DEGOMMA on cotton, rayon, etc., write today. 
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Cementing the Interest of the Cotton Farmers 
and the Cotton Manufacturer 


Senator Walter George, of Georgia, in speaking at 
the recent meeting of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
took a very realistic view of the situation as faced 
by textile manufacturers, as well as cotton growers. 
He cited the unpredictability of cotton and cotton 
manufacturing, commended the manufacturers on 
their efforts for defense. In speaking of the price 
control bill now pending, he said: “This is a very 
vital bill, not only for its present effect, but for 
implications it may have for the future.” Regard- 
ing the tax program he said: “The American peo- 
ple will be either made or broken by what happens 
in the nature of private enterprise activity, which 
will be largely controlled by the tax processes. Tax 
away the incomes of the people and we will lose all 
incentive.” 


N facing my duties and responsibilities as a member 
of the Senate | always try—-and with some success | 

hope—to see and understand the problems of our 
great and big country as a whole. I suppose that each 
one of us, however—and I am certain that I as an indi- 
vidual—must admit to a tinge of provincialism. And I do 
know that cotton and cotton manufacturing and distribu- 
tion constitute the principal economic and industrial effort 
of my entire section of the nation—the South. 

All of my life I have had a deep interest in cotton as‘a 
commodity and a deep interest also in the well-being of 
the millions who grow it, handle it, process it and distrib- 
ute it. I do not profess to understand all or even most of 
the problems—scientific, economic and political—that are 
met with every year from the time the seed is planted 
until somebody buys and wears a dress or a pair of Over- 
alls. I do not think that the cotton farmers understand 
all of these problems either. And I am not completely 
certain that each and every one of you has a comprehen- 
sive grasp of every single one of them. 


Cotton Is Unpredictable 


Cotton like the mule is pretty unpredictable. 1 am not 
certain that cotton growers and cotton manufacturers are 
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not at some time just about as unpredictable. At any rate 
the history is that cotton growers have raised more cotton 
in One year when the total crop brought less than 600 
million dollars than they raised in another year when the 
total crop brought the rise of a billion and a half dollars. 
And I believe my statistics are right that cotton manufac- 
turers have ground up more cotton in one year when the 
industry as a whole lost over 25 million dollars than they 
did in another year when the industry showed an over-all 
profit of more than 20 million dollars. 

Without making any prediction as to how long it will 
continue to be so, I have the feeling that both the grower 
and the manufacturer, as groups, are making a little 
money at the present time. At any rate I am glad to see 
that so many of you are able to be here. 

| said that I have long been interested in the problems 
of growers and of manufacturers of cotton. I remember 
the old days when we considered the jute tariff, the prob- 
lems out of which the Farm Board was created, the first 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and its many amendments, 
including the imposition of the processing tax and the 
problems that came with its invalidation, and the question 
of a subsidy on the export of raw American cotton. In 
this present emergency I have talked with you about your 
problems of price controls and price coritrol legislation, 
priorities, allocations, taxation, and many others. I wish 
| could honestly say that the next year is likely to bring 
an end to the problems of price control, priorities, P-22’s, 
and most of the difficulties of producers and manufactur- 
ers that are inherent in a critical and unpredictable period 
of all-out effort for national defense. This | cannot pre- 
dict. But I do have the strongest conviction that, what- 
ever the demands that are legitimately made by our gov- 
ernment for national defense and for aid to the democra- 
cies, they will be cheerfully and whole-heartedly met by 
the cotton farmers and by this great textile industry. 

You should be proud of what you have done to increase 
production to meet the demands of our government for 
defense and the demands of the civilian population whose 
income has jumped from 70 billion to right at 100 billion 


> 


a year, and who are eager for more and more of the prod- 
ucts of your mills. 

The cotton control program of the government and the 
farmer 
gram 


as a basic part of the agricultural control pro- 
has been in continuous operation, with various 
modifications and changes from year to year, since 1933. 
It has not been a perfect program either for the farmers 
or for the national economy. An objective appraisal of 
the program at different times during the past nine years 
would, I believe, have led to different conclusions as to its 
ultimate desirability. On the whole—so far as the basic 
commodities are concerned—I believe the positive, con- 
structive results have overbalanced the negative and un- 
desirable features. 
observation that, in the main, the 
members of this industry have with a notable consistency 
expressed a constructive interest in this program. I be- 
lieve that the industry as a whole has given to it its back- 
ing and support. 


It has been my 


| know that in your appearances before congressional 
committees you have supported the proposition that rea- 
sonable benefit payments to farmers is a sound policy. 
You have not tried to defeat these payments. 

You have consistently maintained that the source of 
the revenue for such payments as the Congress in its 
judgment decided was in the public interest should be the 
same source from which funds for other public services 
derive, namely, the Federal Treasury. Since the invalida- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act by the Supreme 
Court in early 1936, the Congress has held the same view. 


Cotton Goods Must Be Consumed At Home 


Cotton goods, unlike the products of some other indus- 
tries, must be consumed in substantial volume in the 
United States in order for cotton to continue to remain a 
way of life and way of making a living for the more than 
two million Southern cotton farmers. “Cotton goods are 
used by every one of the hundred and thirty million 
Americans. The rich and the poor must wear cotton. The 
processing tax, the certificate plan, or any other measure 
that arbitrarily raises the price of the products made 
from cotton, necessarily decreases. the amount of cotton 
goods to be worn, both absolutely and relative to compet- 
ing fibres. I believe that you have drawn a true distinc- 
tion between increased cotton farmer income and arbi- 
trarily increased price of cotton goods. You have estab- 
lished the proposition that substantial increase in cotton 
farmer income is reflected quite as much in the prosperity 
of the automobile makers, mechanical refrigerator makers 
and many other industries as it is in the cotton textile 
industry. 

For the present I am sure that your industry will give 
its good-will to the determination of the government to 
increase substantially next year our total production of 
food and feed stuffs in the whole broad category. You 
will encourage the Southern cotton farmer to devote most 
of the additional acreage that he can bring into produc- 
tion to the growing of more of the food and feed stuffs 
that the South consumes. This will enable those parts of 
the country which produce predominantly food and feed 
stuffs on a commercial scale better to meet all the de- 


mands for sustenance that will be made by the democra- 
cles and that after the war will be made by the entire 
world, 


One Crop System Has Cost Millions 


Gentlemen, the South needs to learn to live at home. 
It has cost my section hundreds and hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the past to put almost its entire emphasis 
upon the growing of cotton. And I think this cost has 
extended from the cotton farmers to the Southern cotton 
manufacturers. 


The changes that have come to cotton farmers and 
manufacturers since the beginning of the war and espe- 
cially during the current season are extremely significant. 
So far during the current season farmers have received 
the highest prices for cotton since 1929 and for cottonseed 
since 1920. Last month domestic prices averaged above 
17 cents a pound. That was nearly twice as high as a 
year earlier. Based on the present crop estimate cotton 
farmers will-gross for their crop, including lint and cotton- 
seed, more than 1 billion dollars for the first time since 
1929. This is exclusive of government payments. 

One of the most important factors in bringing about 
this price rise has been the increase in the loan rate to 
85 per cent of parity: Others are the heavy domestic 
consumer and industrial purchases, large government pur- 
chases, a smaller than average crop, and also the sharply 
rising general price level. 

The general price level, many believe, may be expected 
to continue to advance. Indeed the threat of inflationary 
tendencies is a matter that is beginning to cause serious 
concern not.only in Washington, but throughout the coun- 
try. The rise in general commodity prices which has so 
far occurred can be traced to the rise of industrial activ- 
ity, the rise in consumer incomes, the actual and antici- 
pated shortages of certain industrial goods, the increased 
government loan values on basic farm products, and the 
tood-for-defense program. Speculative activity, based on 
the growing belief that prices will continue to rise sharply 
during the war, may have accounted for a part of it. 


Cotton Exports Down 


The export of raw cotton in recent years has, of course, 
been discouraging. The trend has been down since 1933. 
except for the crop year 1939 when a government subsidy 
for that one year substantially doubled the 3-1/3 million 
bales exported in 1938. In 1940, due to the war, and the 
difficulties of shipping, exports dropped to an all-time low 
of 1,100,000 bales. 


| doubt that 1941 will show a much better record. The 
widening price spread between American and foreign 
growths is accentuated. However, there will be some cot- 
ton exported under the lease-lend program. The recently 
announced policy of the Commodity Credit Corp. to sell 
government stocks of 1937 cotton at a price below the 
domestic price will increase to some extent our exports. 
Furthermore the policy announced on September 27th for 
a subsidy of 2% cents per pound on cotton exported to 
Canada will help to retain the Canadian market. 

Lyomestic consumption of cotton has increased in recent 
vears In a most gratifying manner. In 
consumption was 5-2 


1937 domestic 
3 million bales, in 1938. 6% 
lion, in 1939, 7-2/3 millions. in 1940 nearly 934 


mil- 
millions. 
The first quarter of this year indicates that domestic con- 
sumption for the entire year may approximate 11 million 
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bales—more than twice the entire domestic consumption 
of either 1930 or 1934. The 1940 consumption was nearly 
2 million bales above the previous high, and. 1941 con- 
sumption looks to be a million and a quarter bales above 
1940. 


Qur national defense effort requiring substantial 
amounts of cotton clothing and cotton products purchased 
by the government is a factor contributing to the excep- 
tionally high domestic consumption. The defense program 
has, of course, also stimulated a high level of civilian de- 
mand for cotton goods through its effect on consumer 
incomes, especially incomes of millions of working people. 


Cites Good Work of Institute and Council 


\nother primary cause of the continuous increase is the 
co-operative program of the Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
National Cotton Council and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to increase present uses and to find 
new uses for cotton. Even if the government had not 
undertaken its substantial spending for cotton texti_es for 
defense purposes, there would have been more cotton con- 
sumed domestically in 1940 than in any other year in our 
history, and more in 1941 than in 1940. It seems to me 
that the ultimate interests of cotton farmers and of cotton 
manutacturers are identical in such collaboration and co- 
operation as will ensure American cotton regaining its 
pre-eminence in the markets of the world after the pres- 
ent conflict is ended. 

Your industry was in a strong position to meet the 
sharply increased demand for cotton products beginning 
more than a year ago. In August, 1940, only 89 per cent 
of spindles in place were in operation and these worked 
an average of 318 hours a month. In August, 1941, 95 
per cent of spindles in place were operated and these 
operated 421 hours in that month—an increase of 32 per 
cent, 

During the past year textile prices increased—some of 
them fairly sharply. I do not believe, however, that your 
prices have, as a whole, increased out of line. Your costs 
have also increased—the costs of your raw commodity 
and of supplies. Wage rates have been increased—both 
the legal minimum wage rate and wages over all. To my 
mind it is significant that during the first two years of 
World War I textile prices increased about 44 per cent. 
In the past two years, they have gone up about 29 or 30 
per cent. Cotton textile prices have increased less rapidly 
in the past two years than during the first two years of 
World War I. 

This is in part accounted for by the substantial step up 
in production since 1939. There have been some installa- 
tions of new preparatory and productive machinery, and 
practically three-fourths of the industry has gone from a 
two-shift operation to a three-shift operation. Production 
and more production is the best antidote to inflationary 
price increases that man knows. 

Then, of course, following the rather sharp price in- 
creases Of last spring, the government took action to 
establish price ceiling on a number of cotton textile prod- 
ucts. I shall not discuss the question of whether all of 
these ceilings permitted a reasonable margin of profit to 
the manufacturers. The establishment of price ceilings or 
price limitations is, as you have found from experience, 
an extremely intricate and tough question. It involves 
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policy questions dealing with high-cost and low-cost pro- 


ducers. Of course, in a free economy we have price ceil- 
ings and price fixing. These are arrived at by bargaining 
between seller and the buyer. In normal periods this 
method of price-fixing—although under certain situations 
either the buyer or the seller may hold the whip hand— is 
infinitely superior to arbitrary government action. It is 
the American way. 


In an emergency period, however—and we are in an 
emergency—-I think it is reasonable to expect the govern- 
ment to do for us certain things that normally we do for 
ourselves. At any rate, in this emergency it is safe for 
vou to assume that government action is going to control 
many more of your business operations than it does even 


ti day. 


Price Control Bill 


In this connection I wish to mention the price control 
bill that is now being drawn by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. This is a very vital bill, not only 
ior its present effect, but for implications it may have for 
the future. The committee has held extended hearings. 
Many people have appeared before it and expressed their 
views at length. I have the feeling that it would serve the 
public interest for the Congress to enact price control 
legislation without any substantial further delay. You 
may not think so. My reason is this: The most substan- 
tial price advances have occurred in commodities and 
products which in the main are not what would be termed 
consumers goods. These rises have mainly not been in 
products bought over the counter in retail stores by the 
women of America. It is inevitable that retail prices will 
shortly feel the full impact of the increases that have 
come in basic commodities and other products. Now | 
think that Congress would be more likely to enact a fairly 
good price control bill if it does so in an atmosphere free 
of too many prejudices and pressure groups, and before 
the retailers’ customers descend on Washington, 

The production index in the United States stood at 
about 115 in June, 1940. It stands in October, 1941, at 
165. Production for defense represents today about 15 to 
20 per cent of the total productive effort. To reach our 
commitments defense production must double shortly. | 
believe that it will double shortly—in from four to six 
months. 


Priorities and Allocations 


\s detense production increases it will gobble up more 
and more of basic raw materials essential for such pro- 
duction. This will present many problems in priorities 
and allocations for your industry. Many of you have 
already experienced the feeling of helplessness—as I have 
in your interest—in getting priorities on essential parts 
and repairs to keep your mills producing in a balanced 
way. 

The government is making conscientious efforts to work 
out this problem so as to cause as little hardship as possi- 
ble on your own industry and other industries. I believe 
that the organization for this relief is being improved, 
but I also believe that the increased pressure for more 
and more raw materials for defense purposes is likely to 
more than offset improvement in the red tape. Therefore 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Constant Tension Drive for 
Dyeing Machines 


By A. P. MANSFIELD 


Industrial Engineering Department 


General Electric Company 


LY ANY types of dye jigs have been devised and 
i manufactured for the “piece” 

These incorporate various forms of mechanical 
and electrical drives for propelling the cloth through the 
dyeing liquor from the unwinding to’ the winding rolls. 


Opinions vary regarding the requirements of the drive, in 


dyeing of cloth. 


many respects, but all agree the tension on the cloth, once 
determined, should be kept uniform throughout the wind- 
ing operation, otherwise the weave of the cloth and the 
uniformity of the dyeing will be impaired. The serious- 
ness of such defects will of 


course vary with different 
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Diagram of motor drive of cloth under constant ten:ion 
through a two-compartment dyeing machine 


Fig. 1. 


cloths—the more delicate the fabric the greater the dam- 
age resulting from tension. A certain 
amount of tension is necessary to cause the cloth to wind 
evenly and to expel the excess liquor from the roll. How- 
ever, the exact amount is subject to considerable latitude. 


Variations in 


Standards of finished cloth are continually rising with 
the result that the purchasing public is becoming more 
and more conscious of uniformity in the finished goods. 


[In the operation of a dye jig, the cloth is drawn from 
a large roll some 24 to 30 in. in diameter wound on a 
mandrel in one side of the jig, through the dye liquor, to 
a similar mandrel in the other side of the jig. Several 
passes of the cloth through the liquor are necessary to 
secure the required penetration of the dye. 


Torque Requirement 


The mandrels on which the cloth is wound are about 6 
in. in diameter, so that for constant-tension winding. the 


torque applied to the winding roll must increase in the 
ratio of 1 to 5 to complete a 30-in. roll. 


Of course, no tension can be produced in the cloth 
unléss it is held back with a tension equal to that applied 
to wind it. This “hold back” tension is produced, in part, 
by friction of the cloth passing through the liquor and 
over the guides and rolls; The remainder has to be pro- 
vided in the form of torque opposed to rotation applied 
to the unwinding roll. 


Obviously, the resultant. tension can be no more uni- 
lorm than the torques applied to the winding and the 
unwinding rolls. 


Most of the existing designs of drives for dye jigs 
employ some form of a mechanical clutch and brake to 
Such devices inherently have constant 
torque characteristics, which means, without adjustment 
tor changes in diameters of rolls, the tension in the cloth 
would vary inversely as the roll.diameter, for example in 
the instance mentioned, 5 to 1 instead of being constant. 


control tension. 


Some jigs incorporate mechanisms intended to provide 
automatic compensation for diameter changes, but these 
devices are of limited value, especially when operating in 
dyehouse atmospheres. 


Constant tension could be obtained by constant ad- 
justment of clutches, brakes, etc., during winding if means 
of indication of tension were available. Lacking this, the 
operator has to depend on the “feel” of the cloth to 
judge tension. Consequently, little attention is paid to 
tension adjustments, and the cloth suffers accordingly. 


Automatic Tension Control 


A recently developed new type of dye jig employs two 
compartments so that the cloth receives two immersions 
in passing from one roll to the other. In its design, the 
value of constant tension was fully recognized. This dye 
jig, shown in Fig. 1, is operated, without need for constant 
attention, by electrical equipment which meets the re- 
quirements automatically. 


The use of two separate compartments, the manufac- 
turers* claim, virtually doubles the performance of this 


“The Duo Dyeing Machine Company. 
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Actual photograph ofa Guit 
eagineer consulting with 
overseer on lubrication in 
the card room 


By following this Gulf Engineer's recommendations, 


we insure full protection for our equipment and 


get maximum production’ 


HEN our new card room equipment was in- 
stalled,’ says this overseer, “we took action to 
insure full protection for our huge investment and 
at the same time get maximum production — we 
called in a Gulf engineer and adopted the lubrication 
practice he recommended. This step has paid big 
dividends—our comb boxes, for example, run cool 
and show no evidence of wear.” 
Modern high-speed textile equipment requires the 
right application of lubricants which resist oxidation, 


gumming, and ‘throw’ to a high degree. That is why 


leading mills throughout the industry have stand- 
ardized on Gulf quality lubricants and are taking 
full advantage of the cooperative engineering service 
extended by Gulf’s large staff of trained lubrication 
engineers. 

Make sure your equipment is getting the kind of 
lubrication that insures maximum production and 
low maintenance costs. 
Write or ‘phone your near- 
est Gulf office today and ask 


a Gulf engineer to call. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY - Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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tyne jig as compared with the ordinary single-compart- 
ment jig. 


The cloth is propelled through the liquid at constant 
speed by the nip rolls, which are driven by a constant- 
speed squirrel-cage type of induction motor direct con- 


nected through suitable gears. (See Fig. 2.) 


Constant tension is maintained in the cloth throughout 
its travel both during the winding and unwinding opera- 
tions. 


\utomatic timing is incorporated to properly time the 
application of winding torque, starting of the c'oth, and 
application of torque on the unwinding roll. Similarly, in 
stopping, the sequence of removal of winding torque, 
propelling of the cloth and braking on the unwinding roll 
is automatically timed. 


The winding and unwinding motors are duplicate 
wound-rotor induction motors, and operate with constant 
horsepower characteristics so that the torque applied to 
the rolls is proportioned to the roll diameter. These 
motors operate between 85 per cent synchronous speed 
with empty rolls and approximately 20:'per cent speed 
with full rolls. One of the winding motors is clearly 
visible in Fig. 2. 


The constant horsepower characteristic during winding 
is obtained through a secondary network connected to 
the rotor of the winding motor. This network acts as a 
valve to control the secondary current in terms of slp 
frequency and voltage so that the product of torque and 
speed is a constant. Also, since the cloth speed is con- 
stant, the motor torque which 
is regulated in terms ol speed 
(r.p.m.) is always the proper 
value for the particular roll 
diameter. 


Control 


Five steps to provide a ten- 
sion range from 30 to Ibs. are 
obtained by laps OF) the 
ondary network, and these in 
turn are connected through a 
tension-selector switch. 


Constant tension during un- 
winding is obtained by short- 
circuiting the collector rings of 
the unwinding motor and ap- 
plying direct current, obtained 
from a copper-oxide rectifier, to 
the primary of the motor. The 
braking tension may be adjust- 
ed between 40 and 20 lbs. by 
means of a rheostat in the D-C 
circuit. The braking character- 
istic Is essentially one of con- 
stant horsepower, the torque 
increasing from a minimum at 
55 per cent speed to a maxi- 
mum at approximately 20 per 


cent speed following a constant 
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Fig. 2. A dyeing machine with motor drive for automatic control 


of Tension 


horsepower curve. The various control devices are housed 


in a drip-proof enclosure as shown in Fig. 2. 


The wound-rotor adjustable-speed motors are alterna- 
tively connected for winding or unwinding service through 
a direction-selector switch, which also changes the con- 
nections for the squirrel-cage constant speed motor for 


the proper direction of rotation. 
The operation of the complete equipment is controlled 
by push buttons, one located at either side of the dye jig. 
Fig. 3 shows a part of an installation of six equipments 


in a plant in South Carolina. 


and control end of a dyeing machine in a typical installation 
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Modern Card Room 


Roving in ¢ 


Preliminary studies made now can be used as the 
basis for a long-range modernization program to 


be started later. 


Ar the present time there are sound reasons which make it not altogether wise to under- 
take replacement of existing equipment. But the time is propitious to formulate the plans 
for a post-war modernization program that will establish your mill in a strong position in 


the future. 


Tomorrow the continued operation of inefficient and obsolete equipment will be a serious 
drain on earnings and profits .. . and a decided handicap in a revived competitive market. 
Modernization will be the only solution... and valuable time can be saved and worthwhile 
progress made by accumulating today the pertinent facts and other valuable data on equip- 


ment which must be replaced. 


Our engineering staff will be pleased to assist you in preparing the information necessary 


fora long-range modernization program. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street - Boston, Massachusetts 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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South Carolina Division, Southern Textile 
Association, Meets At Clemson 


[TH approximately 250 members present, the 
South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association held its fall meeting at the Textile 
School, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., on the morning 
of November 15th. 
W. W. Splawn, of Kendall Mills, Pelzer, S. C., chair- 
man of the S. C. Division, presided. 
\ stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Splawn: The crowd looks pretty good this 
morning, gentlemen, considering the fact that everybody 
is busy, working six days a week and some of them seven. 
(Approximately 250.—Ed.) I-hope we shall enter right 
into. this program and get something out of it. 

Mr. Eaton, of the faculty of the Textile School of 
Clemson College, will now introduce Dr. Poole, president 
of Clemson. 

Professor Eaton: Gentlemen, Mr. Willis was very sorry 
that he could not be here this morning, but he is attend- 
ing a meeting of deans elsewhere and could not get back. 
lt is a great pleasure to the textile school faculty to have 
you use Our facilities here, and I hope that you will have 
a very pleasant and profitable meeting. 

| present our President, Dr. Poole, who will give you a 
welcome to the College. 

Dr. Robert Poole, Pres., Clemson College: Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen, I am happy to welcome you to Clem- 
son. | hope that while you are here you will have oppor- 
tunity to see the campus and see some of the activities 
going on other than in the textile school. As you very 
well can see, if you visit the campus, many of the other 
things we are doing here are advantageous to textiles. 
We are happy that some progress has been made towards 
securing new textile equipment. We are hoping that as 
time goes on the same service to the textile industry may 
be obtained as is now being given to the agriculturists. 
We have here in our agricultural school a unit that teaches 
students, and we have another unit that does research and 
attempts to find out some of the things that hamper 
progress in agriculture; then we have a dispensing unit 
known as extension. It is my hope that we can do the 
same thing for textiles. I hope that many of you super- 
intendents and others in the mills will send your sons to 
Clemson for that purpose, because if this materializes in 
the future we shall need men who have been brought up 
with some understanding of the field. As you know, there 
“You can take a boy out of the 
country but you cannot take the country out of a boy.” 


is an old saying that 


We want the same thing to be applied to mill activities, 
because we know that boys who come up with an under- 
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standing of the business from their fathers make better 
mill men. 

We hope this research project can be obtained, because 
we realize, and you do, too, that many of your problems 
arise out in the field, back in the cotton field. Many of 
your problems arise there. If you have blue stain, it de- 
velops not in the mill but in the field, and many other 
things develop in the same way. There is a loss of tensile 
strength sometimes in the field. Then we do not know 
much about the quality of cotton grown on different soils. 
What is the value of cotton grown on sandy soil as com- 
pared with that of cotton grown on clay soil? What is the 


effect on cotton of certain fertilizer elements? There are 
many, many things in which research will help you. 

We hope also to have a man who can go out and help 
you with your problems, even if he has to spend two or 
three days with you. 

Those are some of our aims, and we hope that with 
your support we shall attain them. 

| hope that you will enjoy the day here. Thank you 
very much. 

Chairman Splawn: 1 am sure we all appreciate Dr. 
Poole’s remarks. We have been coming here so often that 
we begin to feel at home at Clemson at these meetings. 
Dr Poole is busy today, with the alumni here and a big 
football game this afternoon, and we are very apprecia- 
tive of his coming over here to welcome us. 

We have had a little misfortune happen to one of our 
speakers this morning. Dr. James C. Kinard, President 
of Newberry College, was to address us, but he was in- 
jured in an automobile accident day before yesterday, 
though not seriously. We were at a loss to know just 
where we were going to get someone, but fortunately we 
ran into a man who rates as one of the best speakers in 
the State and one who feels at home at Clemson and 
knows everybody around here, as he has been president 
of the Alumni Association. I am going to ask Mr. Stutts 
to introduce the first speaker. 

Mr. Stutts: As Mr. Splawn said, gentlemen, we were 
very sorry to have the news that Mr. Kinard was in a 
wreck, but from the last report he was getting along all 
right and we think he will be out shortly. 

We are extremely fortunate to have a very worthy 
substitute this morning in Judge Thurmond, who was 
raised in the textile area and is familiar with the textile 
industry. He is a graduate of Clemson College and is the 
youngest circuit judge in South Carolina. To any of you 
who have had legal troubles he needs no introduction, but 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Over 
ONE MILLION 
rings with 
Vitritex Finish 
are now in 
Daily Use 


PAWTUCKET RINGS 


FINISH 


Resist wear — give your travelers “ long-lived performance 


The initial outlay for new rings represents but a part 
of their actual cost. In determining real costs, other 
factors far more important, cannot be ignored. Main- 
tenance, upkeep, length of service and quality of pro- 
duction will either increase or reduce ring costs. 


When these points are considered Pawtucket Rings 
are found to pay for themselves. They are made by an 


. GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 


exclusive time-tested process, and with the famous 
Vitritex Finish. Pawtucket Rings have the hardness of 
granite, the smoothness of glass—are tarnish resistant 
and almost impervious to wear. 

You can prove these qualities for yourself. We will 
gladly furnish samples at no charge, from which you 
can conduct your own tests within your own mill. 


TURN FOR THE BETTER’ 


Pawtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY e CENTRAL FALLS. RHODE ISLAND 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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Salvaging of Repair Parts and Supplies’ 


By J. C CUNNINGHAM 
Staff Engineer 
Kendall Mills 


HE subject assigned me is the “Salvaging of Repair 
Parts and Supplies.” So far as I know the word 

“Salvage” means the act of saving, or that which is 
saved, Perhaps a more appropriate word would be “Rec- 
lamation,’ which is defined as the act or process of re- 
claiming. Thus, we might say that we salvage first and 
reclaim afterwards. I will combine the two into the one 
word “Salvage” as it has the more conventional usage. 
There is much activity today in this field and many other 
organizations similar to this one are discussing and study- 
ing the subject. 

The practice of salvaging worn machine parts is not 
new. All of you are acquainted with the subject and 
have had varying experiences in this work. Many of 
your problems are common because of the similarity or 
use of identical parts on machines being run in the differ- 
ent mills. The opinions on what is worth salvaging and 
the means or methods developed to do the salvaging work 
will very greatly between you. The availability of mate- 
rials and more especially tools and machine shop equip- 
ment, make for big differences in salvaging programs and 
practices between mills. Therefore, any remarks that | 
may make must, of necessity, be general in character. 

\s you gentlemen are overseers of carding and spin- 
ning, or at least many of you are, I think I may assume 
that you are only partially responsible for the salvaging 
of parts that are taken off the machines in your respective 
departments. I would like, therefore, to limit-my remarks 
to fit your particular responsibilities, and discuss salvage 
only within these limits. Obviously we should leave the 
many technical questions of welding practices and ma- 
chining problems, as they are a part of the salvage prob- 
lem. to the mechanical personnel associated with you m 
your particular mill. It is assumed, of course, that you 
are On speaking terms with each other and. therefore. are 
mutually interested in developing the most satisfactory 
salvage program for the benefit of your department. 

In order to approach your field of function in salvage 
work, suppose we attack the subject from a’ negative 
viewpoint. Let’s ask ourselves the question: “Why salv- 
age anything?” I am reminded of the analogy given of 
the tailor, who could not see very well, to whom a cus- 
tomer gave a suit in which he wished the trousers patched 
in one of the knees. The first attempt produced a patch 
in which the pattern was cross-grained to the cloth pat- 
tern of the trousers. It was a swell patching job but it 
did not look too good to the customer. The tailor made a 


‘ 


second attempt. This time he paralleled the pattern lines 


*'Talk del vered at meeting of Division 


S Southern Tex 
Association, Clemso Migs both 
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of the patch to the cloth of the trousers but did not obtain 
the coincidence of thread. Again it was a swell patch job 
but still did not look too good. ‘A third attempt brought 
real results with both parallel and coincidence of the pat- 
tern of the patch with that of the cloth of the trousers. 
and a swell patch job was done to the satisfaction of the 
customer. Even though the customer was well pleased, 
the tailor was somewhat vexed by, this time and looked 
more Closely at the entire suit. He found that the seat of 
the trousers was worn thin, the elbows of the coat were 
worn thin, and, furthermore, the design or model of the 
complete suit had been antiquated many years so he 
threw up his hands in despair, saying, ‘““Why did I do this 
job in the first place?”’ I fear that much salvage work is 
done along just the same kind of lines as this tailor’s ex- 
perience. We so oftentimes patch something or salvage 
something which is actually not worth the expense, time. 
effort and care that we put into it. 


Let us start from the beginning. We must take ma- 
chine parts off the machine before there is any salvage 
problem existing. 


There are four questions that, in my opinion, you 
might well ask yourselves at this point as to why and 
when you should remove parts from the machines. Your 
hrst and perhaps main reason is one of operating econ- 
omy. Second, you are concerned with maintaining a given 
quality of lap, sliver, roving or yarn. Third, you desire 
to maintain a given production bogey. Fourth, you de- 
sire to achieve all three of the aforementioned objectives, 
and, at the same time, satisfy the emplovees who run the 
respective machines involved. This last point is not the 
least by any means in your consideration, and in these 
days it is rapidly increasing in importance and real value 
to the mills. 


| would like to discuss for a few minutes each of the 
above points, Before doing so | would like to remark that 
the objectives represented by these four questions can be 
met to a certain degree by the use of new machine parts 
as a replacement for those worn out and without the 
benefit of any salvage. The last three objectives can be 
completely met in this manner, and it is only the first 
objective that need worry you. 


The critical national situation which is producing a 
scarcity of different metals does influence your decision 
in this matter. I may be wrong, but, in my opinion, I do 
not think there will be much of a curtailment of cast iron 
so that the decision that you reach in regard to all cast 
iron parts may perhaps be done on the same rational 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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South Carolina Division, Southern Textile 
Association, Meets At Clemson 
(Continued from Page 12) 


to those of you who have not been in court |] present 
Judge J. Strom Thurmond, who will speaks on “Things 
Worth Fighting For.’ Judge Thurmond. 

Hon. J. Strom Thurmond, Judge of the Circuit Court. 
Edgefield, S. C.: Mr. Members of the 
South Carolina Carders and Spinners’ Division. I am very 


President and 


happy to be here. I assure you that it is a pleasure to be 
back at Clemson and to attend such a meeting as this. | 
graduated from this college before studying law and | 
was president of the Alumni Association last year, so | 
leel ve ry close to (lemson. 

You Know, these meetings are fine. I feel that with all 
the organizations we have today, different groups meet- 
ing together, we are starting new things. 
minutes this 
morning on the subject of “Things Worth Fighting For.” 
here are a lot of things worth hghting for, but I am 
going to speak about only five. In this country, tacing 
this great emergency 


| am going to speak to you for a few 


today, there are several things to 
which I wish to call your attention. The first is that we 
have a great people in these United States. We have over 
152,000,000 population—people of all races and creeds, 
men who were born in log cabins and men who were born 
in mansions, high and low, rich and poor; Germans, Ital- 


lans, Frenchmen. 


Irishmen, and men of 


every other race one can call to mind. 


Englishmen, 
In my own case 


alune, for example, my father was 


lrish, my mother 
Swedish, my grandfather French, a grandmother English: 
and there is another strain in there. too. but ] forget 
what it is. We are the great melting pot; and I say to 
you that our people, although Hitler claims that his is 
the purest race in the world, have made more progress 
and have made more inventions and have accomplished 
more thaf any other on the face of the earth. So |] say to 
you that this great people is worth fighting for. 

second, we have a great government, a government in 
which freedom and justice and liberty prevail. Someone 
has likened our government to a tripod, the three-legged 
instrument which engineers use. He called the represen- 
tative form of this government one leg of this tripod. Our 
leaders come from the people; they serve the people: 
they are elected by the people. It is truly, as Abraham 
Lincoln said, a government of the people, by the people. 
and for the people. The second leg of the tripod is civil 
rights. The people of this country have more civil rights 
than those of any other country in the world. A man in 
this country can speak what he pleases, write what he 
pleases, and_can assemble. and by any such assemblage 
the government can be petitioned. He can worship as he 
pleases. If he is indicted for a crime he jis entitled to trial 
by twelve of his peers. A dictator cannot lock him up 
and cut his head off or send him to a concentration camp. 

In this country we have free enterprise. You gentlemen 
here today, connected with these mills. represent free 
enterprise. In practically the whole of Europe and most 
of the world elsewhere government controls business, con- 
trols the industries; there is no such thing as free enter- 
prise in most other countries today. But in this country 
today our people still enjoy the opportunity of engaging 
in business and building up industries and stil] enjoy the 
profits of business. 
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In this country we have equality; we have rich people 
and have poor people, we have white people, tan people, 
and black people, and we have all races and creeds. But 
no one, under our Constitution, is entitled to any favorit- 
ism and no one, under the Constitution. can suffer any- 
thing because of his race or bec ause of any other charac- 
teristic he may have. Here we have no dictators: in this 
country no one man rules supreme. We have a govern- 
ment of the people, as I mentioned before. Nowhere do 
we have rule by force, which is the most abominable rule 
on the face of the earth. It is not long. when a country 
is ruled by force, before that country is headed for decay. 
It is not long, when one man rules a country, before he 
becomes so drunk with power that he deteriorates, and 
then his country begins to go down. We have a govern- 
ment in which the individuality of the citizen may be 
developed. So I say our great government in this country 
is worth fighting for. 


Third, we have great wealth in these United States. | 
do not know whether or not you know it, but we have the 
most abundant natural resources in the world. We have 
the highest per capita wealth in the world. Kighty per 
cent of all the life insurance in the world is in this coun- 
try. We have 92 per cent of all the automobiles. 
every four and one-half persons in this country owns an 


(one in 


automobile; one in every five persons has a radio: one in 
every seven persons has a telephone. The United States, 
alone, has over 51 per cent of all the telephones in the 
world. In this country 14,000,000 families own their 


homes; 3,500,000 families own their farms: and $3.000.- 
UO0U,000 a year is spent for education. That is more than 
is spent for the education and enlightenment of the peo- 
ple in all the rest of the world. American wage earners 
earn more wages than the workers in all the countries of 
Europe. A dellar here buys more and-better conveniences 
than a dollar in Europe. The American steel worker earns 
in 18 minutes food that it takes the English steel worker 
75 minutes or the Belgian steel worker 236 minutes to 
earn. Though the United States has only 7 per cent of 
the world’s population, it has more purchasing power than 
all of Europe. Though we have only 6 per cent of the 
world’s acreage, more than one-half of all the world’s food 
is produced here. So our great wealth is worth fighting 
for. 


Fourth, we have a great spiritual hetitage. This coun- 
try, you know, was not settled for its wealth: it was not 
settled simply because people wanted to come over here 
The one big 
thing our forefathers had in mind was religious freedom. 
and we have inherited that religious freedom. It was 
made a part of the Bill of Rights, and it is part of the 
Constitution of the United States. It is part of our own 
State Constitution here in South Carolina. Every man in 
this country has the right to worship as he pleases. That 


and grow crops and build up industries. 


iS a great spiritual heritage, and, after all, the spiritual 
part of man is worth more than all of the others. Surely 
Our great spiritual heritage is worth fighting for. 


The fifth and last thing that I have listed as worth 
hghting for is that we have a great future. America. ] 
think, has the greatest future of any nation in the world. 
Sometimes some of the people in this world seem to have 
become discouraged and seem to have become baffled by 
obstacles that arise and difficulties that appear. But if 
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we have the right fighting spirit and if we have the right 
pluck in us those things will vanish as does a dream. 
\merica has made tremendous progress in the past. 
With our unlimited opportunities, with our great re- 
sources, with our great form of government, with our 
rights as citizens, there is no nation that can now compare 
with us; and we can make it a greater nation vet if we 
will The opportunity lies with us. In this land of the 
free and home of the brave more opportunities are pre- 


sented than to people in any other country. A man here, 


with initiative, with energy, with ambition, can climb 
just as high as he wishes to climb. Abraham Lincoln was 
born in a log cabin, yet he went to the White House. He 
ran for various offices and was defeated. But every time 
he was defeated he ran for a bigger office, and finally he 
ran for President and was elected to the highest office in 
the gift of the land, the highest position in the world: he 
became President of the United States. I say to you that 
with such a spirit, with such an undaunted spirit, America 
can go forward. That is the spirit that characterizes our 
people, and that is the spirit that is going to carry us on. 

Someone has said that all men are equal. I challenge 
that statement. I do not think all men are equal. Nature 
has endowed some with greater ability than others: na- 
ture has endowed some with stronger bodies than others: 
nature has given some greater talents than others. All 
men are not equal; all men are not born equal; but in 
this country, the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, they all have equal rights, and whether a man 
have one talent or five or ten he can develop his talent 
and can accomplish as much in his niche in life as any 
other person, and if he does that he has accomplished 
much. 

| feel that your line of work is a most important one. 
These five things I have told you today are worth fighting 
lor, and if they are worth fighting for what are we going 
to do to preserve them? In my judgment, in this crisis 
today, the greatest crisis that has ever faced the American 
nation, there are three things we can do, three things in 
which we can all have part. The first thing is that Amer- 
ica should build the biggest army in the world. No Hitler 
should be allowed to land here; no Mussolini should be 
allowed even to set foot in South America. We should 
have the largest and finest navy and the largest and finest 
air corps. Second, we should produce. I would say tha’ 
if there is any one thing that the world is calling upon 
America to do today it is to produce. The cry is “Amer- 
ica, produce; produce.” It goes out like a clarion call. 
Years ago, when men went out on the battlefield and 
lought man to man they could slash each other with a 
bayonet or even fight fist to fist, and war brought about a 
different situation. Today it is different. Today industry 
is called upon to play its part—to produce, produce, pro- 
duce. You men today, textile foremen and working men. 
have as fine an opportunity as any group. I believe when 
the pages of history are written in this State and when 
this war is won and when this emergency has been ended 
industry and the men representing it will be accorded a 
glowing page. I believe your part in this crisis is just as 
important as that of the men fighting out on the battle- 
held. So I say to you gentlemen that you have the whole- 
hearted co-operation of this State and nation in the great 
work you are doing. 

The third thing I think America has to do is to crush 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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37'osc Minimum for Cotton Textiles On Public 
Contracts 


Washington, D. C.—A minimum wage of 37'2 cents 
per hour, or $15 per week of 40 hours, arrived at either 
upon a time or piece work basis applicable to workers on 
U.S Government contracts in the cotton textile industry, 
has been proclaimed by Secretary of Labor Perkins. The 
determination followed a public hearing at which a mem- 
orandum in opposition to the proposed determination was 
filed by the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

The determination also provides that learners, handi- 
capped workers, and apprentices may be emploved and 
deductions from the wages of employees may be made in 
accordance with present regulations under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The determination shall be effective and 
apply to all contracts subject to the provisions of the 
Walsh Healy Public Contract Act on and after December 
17, 1941. The determination applies to the industry as 
follows: 

(A) The manufacturing or processing of yarn or thread 
and all process preparatory thereto, and the manufactur- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, printing and other finishing of 
woven fabrics (other than carpets and rugs) from cotton, 
silk, flax, jute or any synthetic fiber, or from mixtures of 
these fibers: or from mixtures of these fibers with wool or 
animal fiber (other than silk) as are Specified in clauses 
(G) and (H); except the chemical manufacturing of syn- 
thetic fiber and such related processing Of yarn as Is con- 
ducted in establishments manufacturing synthetic fiber. 

(B) The manufacturing of batting, wadding or filling 
and the processing of waste from the fibers enumerated in 
clause A. 

(C) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing or other 
finishing of pile fabrics (except carpets and rugs) trom 
any fiber or yarn. 

(1)) The processing of any textile fabric, included in 
this definition of this. industry, into any of the following 
products: bags, bandages and surgical gauze, bath mats 
and related articles, bedspreads, blankets, diapers, dish- 
cloths, scrubbing cloths and washcloths, sheets and pillow 
cases, tablecloths and napkins, towels, and window cur- 
tains. 

(E) The manufacturing or finishing of braid, net or 
lace from any fiber or yarn. 

(F) The manufacturing of cordage, rope or twine from 
any fiber or yarn. 

(G) The manufacturing or processing of yarn or 
thread by systems other than the woolen system from 
mixtures of wool or animal fiber (other than silk) with 
any of the fibers designated in clause (A), containing not 
more than 45 per cent by weight of wool or animal fiber 
(other than silk ). 

(H) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, printing or 
other finishing of woven fabrics (other than carpets and 
rugs) from mixtures of wool or animal fiber (other than 
silk) containing not more than 25 per cent by weight of 
wool or animal fiber (other than silk), with any of the 
fibers designated in clause (A), with a margin of toler- 
ance of 2 per cent to meet the exigencies of manufacture. 

Nothing in this determination, however, shall affect 
such obligations for the payment of minimum wages as an 
employer may have under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 or any wage order thereunder, or under any other 
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law, or agreement, more favorable to employees than the 
requirements of this determination. 


Ceiling On Carded Cotton Yarn and Goods 
To Be Revised 


Washington, D. C 
cotton yarn) and No. . 


Price schedules No. 33 (carded 
$5 (carded grey and colored-yarn 
cotton goods) will be amended in the near future to revise 
the provisions pertaining to maximum prices for deliveries 
pursuant to contracts made prior to the effective dates of 
these schedules, Leon Henderson, administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, announced November 8th. 

The proposed amendments will allow deliveries under 
contracts made before July 21st to be carried out at 
maximum prices corresponding to a “spot cotton price’ 
of 15.99 cents per pound. 

Both price schedules established maximum prices on a 
sliding scale, keyed to the price of spot cotton. Carded 
varns, as well as numerous types of carded-yarn grey 
goods covered by Schedule No. 35 had not previously 
been subject to maximum prices. On applying the sliding 
scale formula to the yarns and to these types of fabrics, 
the schedules provided that deliveries pursuant to pre- 
schedule contracts should be carried out at not more than 
the applicable schedule price correlated to. the spot cot- 
ton price of the day preceding that on which the contract 
of sale was made. Consequently, where a seller had un- 
filled bookings dating back to the early spring, the sched- 
ule required him to adjust his delivery prices to the spot 
cotton prices prevailing at that time, which were consid- 
erably lower than the current levels. 

Behind the proposed amendment is the desire of OPA 
to place varns and textiles newly covered by maximum 
prices on the same footing as combed yarns and grey 
goods previously subjected to maximum prices under 
price schedules Nos. 7 and 11. In these cases, maximum 
prices were established at fixed figures rather than on a 
sliding scale. Hence, no write-down of contract prices 
was required beyond the established ceilings. Those max- 
imum prices, as revised on July 21st, took account of the 
15.99-cent spot cotton price prevailing on July 19th. 


New Record in Spindle Activity in October 


Washington, D. C.—American cotton spinners attained 
a record activity during October, the Census Bureau re- 
porting more than eleven and a quarter billion active 
spindle hours for the month. The previous record was 
slightly more than ten and one-half billion spindle hours 
in July this vear. 

The industry operated during October at 125.8 per cent 
of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, compared 
with 123.7 per cent during September this vear, and 103.5 
per cent during October last year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 31st totaled 24,260,- 
502, of which 23,043,310 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 24,271,952 and 22,963,944 for 
September this year, and 24,571,456 and 22,456,588 for 
October last year. 

Active spindle hours for October totaled 11,231,816,- 
077, or an average of 463 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 10,406,906,124 and 429 for October this year, 
and 9,275,970,281 and 378 for October last year. 
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GREAT SERVICE 


service which checks 
warp sizing efficiency, and a 
size softener which will step- 
up weave room production— 
will both be helpful to the mill 
man whose management holds 
him responsible for efficient 
processing. 


Houghton stands ready to 
supply both the size and the 
service. One feature, illus- 
trated above, is the Moist-O- 


Graph which measures elec- 
trically the amount of mois- 
By this 
method moisture content can 
be controlled during the slash- 
ing operation. 


ture in the warp. 


To get the full story on in- 
creasing weave room efficien- 
cy, by checking the sizing 
process—vwrite for folder illus- 
trated at left. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Third and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
1301-05 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila., Pa. 


| GENTLEMEN: Please send me a copy of your folder “STEP-UP Warp sizing 


Efficiency.” 
Name 
Firm 


Address 


—— 


City 


Title 


State 
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Mill News 


Macon, GA.—Every employee in the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills here has participated in the Red Cross Roll Call. 
according to George McCommon, president of the com- 
pany. 

ANNISTON, ALA.—-Marylyn Mills, Inc., has taken over 
the property of the old Lengel-Fencil Hosiery Co. here 
and will operate the plant as a rayon and cotton yarn 


mill 


Warsaw, N. C 


Warsaw Chamber of Commerce, has received an inquiry 


Thompson, president of the 


irom a cotton knitting firm concerning a location here. 
About 30,000 square feet of space would be required. 


LDANVILLE. VA All the wide sheeting looms of the 
Riverside & Dan Mills will soon be in 
operation on Government contracts, according to reports. 


River ( ‘otton 


The mills are engaged in the production of an order tor 


200.054 sheets for the army. 


RANDLEMAN, N. C.—The Register of Deeds has re- 
corded sale of the Deep River Mfg. Co. cotton mills and 
property at Randleman to the Randleman Mills Co., of 
New York, for approximately 960,000. 

The Deep River plant. was at one time known as the 
Naom!t Falls Mfg. Co. Extensive improvements in oper- 
ating equipment are contemplated by the purchasers, it 
was stated. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The Duplan Corp. is moving 
machinery here now for the purpose of opening a process: 
ing unit in Winston-Salem about January Ist. The local 
unit of the concern, which has headquarters in New York, 
will be housed in the Hanes Hosiery Mills plant, where 
space has been leased. 

Equipment for the plant will be used for the processing 
of nylon and other yarns for textile manufacturing. In 
addition to processing work for the Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
the company will handle work for other plants. 

bout 350 people will be ultimately employed, it is 
understood. Indications are that the machinery will be 
installed, and that everything will be in readiness for 
actual operation by January Ist. From 150 to 200 em- 
ployees will be hired at the beginning of work. 


Lynn, N. C. 
let Knitting Co., 
from Tryon, in the village of Lynn, it has been learned. 

The Pacolet Knitting Co. has been inactive for some 
time, but the transaction is believed locally to have been 


Carl O. Story has purchased the Paco- 
mill and property, located two miles 


made with the intention of resuming operations soon. 
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The mill property consists of 30 acres of land and 17 
workers’ houses of from four to seven rooms each, and 
the two-story brick mill building. Thé knitting depart- 
ment of the mill is 50 feet by 200 feet. The dyeing de- 
partment of the manufacturing plant is about the same 
size, and contains the boarding department. 

The new owner stated that the transaction was. made 
complete on October Ist, with John J. Cudd, of Spartan- 
burh, president of the company, who operated the knit- 
ting concern for a number of years. No figures were given 
as to the purchase price of the property. 


Hicu Pont, N. C.—Adams-Millis Corp. has declared 


i dividend of 25 cents per share on the common stock, 
payable November Ist to stockholders of record October 


24th. 


DuRHAM, N. C.-Durham Hosiery Mill, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of $3.50 on arrears on the 6 per cent 
preferred Class A stock, payable November Ist to stock- 
holders of record October 25th. 

\s of November 1, 1941, arrears were reported to have 
totaled $2 per share. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—-The return of 300 of 500 strik- 
ing employees has result in the reopening of the plant of 
Alden Mills, hosiery manufacturers. Employees had been 
n strike since October 8th, following presentation of con- 
tract demands by the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 

\ll departments except the full fashioned were reported 
yperating by Charles McLellan, vice-president. The basis 
m which the workers returned was not disclosed. 

The mill produces men’s and women’s silk and cotton 
hosiery. 


Mr. Atry, N. C.—The Lynne Hosiery Mills, Inc., a 
new infants’ hosiery plant, has been organized here with 
a capital stock of $100,000. The mill is being organized 
by a group of local and New York business men and will 
manufacture infants’ and children’s anklets and socks, a 
new line not conflicting with present products which are 
being manufactured in this city. 

The company has purchased a site and will begin con- 
struction at once. The building is expected to be com- 
pleted in time for operations to begin the first of the 


vear. A meeting in the near future will be held to elect 
officers. 
Those interested in the company include Edward 


Heathcote and Frank Heathcote, of New York: D. C 
Lewis, W. M. Lewis, J. D. Lewis, Wade C. Moody, T. F 
Smith, William Sydner, W. F. Carter, Jr., and others. 
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SALE 


Wea nz Yar m tubes o1 one 


Types for Textile Finishing 
Rubber Tank Lining 


Carolina Rubber Hose Co. 


TELEPHONE | 108 SALISBURY, N.C. 


Concord, N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS re 


' LOCKE COTTON MILLS COMPANY 


= 


Fairnt® @ 
® SERVICE 


mm lo ALL! 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 


Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 


ing Switch with limit stops 


up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere ince 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


you can run a wire. 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 


lex en will tell yen mace of two major wars and several depressions. Today 


about them. our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 


their interests . . especially through the present 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 


of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat. . which 


reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 


best materials the world affords. This customer 


JI. N. PEASE & COMPANY confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 
JOHNSTON BUILDING STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 
285 Madi Ave. 1011 Joh Bidg. 


CONDITIONIN 


Humidifying - Atomizers 
Unit System - Central Station 
Air Filter - Heating « Cooling 


Bahnson Engineers are at your convenience for consu!- 
tation and figuring costs on any size or type of job. 


THE BAHNSON CO.., 
dalam, 71.C 
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Personal News 


W. N. Scroggins, formerly of Vaucluse, S. C., is now 
overseer of weaving at Alabama Mills, Aliceville, Ala. 


|] F. Barnwell is now vice-president of the Abbeville 
Mills, Abbeville, S. C., 


Dan Boyd has joined the organization of the Glenn 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., assisting W. W. Glenn. 


J. W. Webb, formerly of Shelby, N. C., is now superin- 
tendent of the Dora Yarn Mill Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


(. D. Morris is now superintendent of the Palmetto 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, Inc. 


J. F. Brasch, Jr., formerly of Graniteville, Ga., is now 
superintendent of. the Habersham (Ga.) Mills. 


J. W. Cox is now superintendent of the Aliceville plant 
of Alabama Mills, Inc. 


H. A. Hatch has been elected president of Abbeville 
(S C.) Mills. 


W. R. Thomason has been promoted to the general 
superintendency of the Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
Inc. 


W.S. Moore & Sons, overhaulers for the textile indus- 
try, have changed their address from Albemarle, N. C.., 
to Rockingham, N, C. 


kK. M. DeVine has been transferred from Dover Mill 
Co., Shelby, N. C., to overseer of spinning at the Dora 
-Yarn Mill Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


W. W. Waits, formerly of Calhoun Falls, S. C., is now 
overseer of spinning at Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, 
Pineville, 


A. B. Fletcher, formerly with Industrial Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., is now overseer of weaving at Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 5. Pineville, N. C. 


W. E. Gantt, formerly overseer of the cloth room at 
Dover Mill Co., Shelby, N. C., has accepted a similar 
position with the Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


QO. A, Sullivan, formerly superintendent of Jennings 
and Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C., is now superin- 
tendent of the Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 

K. R. Clement, of Dominion Yarns, Ltd., Welland. 
Ontario, was recently elected president of The Textile 
society of Canada, Western Division. Mr. Clement work- 
ed in the textile industry in the Carolinas for several 
years. 
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A. M. Smith, superintendent of the dyeing and finish- 
ing department of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., re- 
cently married Miss Sara Cannon, of Fitzgerald, Ga. 


G. L. Gaulden has resigned his position at Edna Mills 
Corp., Reidsville, N. C., to accept a position with the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


C F. Wallace, representative of the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Loom Reed Co. for the past year and a half, has been 
drafted into the Army for his period of training. 


A. A. (Red) Brame is now a sales representative for 
the Greensboro (N.C.) Loom Reed Co., replacing C. F. 
Wallace, who is now in the U. S. Army. 


John K. Voehringer, president of Mock-Judson-Voeh- 
ringer Co., has been named head of the Greensboro, N. 
C., Empty Stocking Fund, to provide gifts for under- 
privileged children of that community. 


Reorganization of New City Mills, Newton, 
N.C 


Hugh Moretz, president of the Newton (N. C.) Mer- 
chants Association, who has operated the Moretz & Co. 
store here for the past several years, has accepted the 
position of secretary-treasurer of the New City Mills. 

At a reorganization meeting of the New City Mills, 
Julius W. Abernethy, of Newton, was elected president 
with J. A. Moretz, of Hickory, head of the Carolina Mills, 
of Maiden and Newton, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Hugh Moretz, son of J. A. Moretz, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and Leonard Moretz, of 
Mills, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Carolina 


York Wilson To Head OPM Textile Section 


Washington, D. C.—York L. Wilson, cotton manufac- 
turer and broker of Oakland plantation, Beaufort, S. C.., 
was appointed November 26th by the OPM as chief of 
the textile and leather goods section. 

For the past 25 years Mr. Wilson has been associated 
with the textile and cotton industries in the South during 
which time he served as assistant treasurer of the Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills; and president and treasurer of the 
Red River Cotton Mills. 


Frank Greenspan Joins Hart Products Corp. 


Frank Greenspan, chemist, has joined the staff of the 
Hart Products Corp., offices at 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, and works and laboratories at Woodbridge, 
N. J. He has a B.S. in chemistry, College of the City of 
New York, and an M.S. in chemistry, Polytechnic Insti- 
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CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co, Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 
Phone 2182 


The Size Penetrarts for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, - . - North Carolina 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 
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This is no time 
for MANUAL CLEANING! 


The mill running full time on defense orders has 
literally no time-—and no extra hands for daily 
cleaning of humidifying equipment. 

Just as though it were developed for the present 
emergency, the Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizer 
is on full time duty in many important mills, deliver- 
ing its finely atomized spray Ww ithout drip or feather- 
ing down, and completely ending the nuisance of 
manual cleaning. 

Can these highly efficient atomizers save you man- 
hours, and boost humidity to meet higher demands? 
Let the Amco Engineer work with you to find out. 
American Moistening Company, Providence, R. L., 


Atlanta... Boston... Charlotte. 


STARCHES 
| Textile /uwrpotes 
on 
QUALITY SER 
* 
| 
| 
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tute of Brooklyn, N. Y. For four years he was chemist in 
charge of the textile laboratory for Lane Bryant, Inc.., 
New York. He is known. for his work on evaluation of 
textiles, textile finishes and dyes; and has done research 
on textile analysis and on gas fading of acetate colors. 


Three Textile Mills Are Vindicated in Labor 
Case 


Atlanta, Ga.—-Vindication for three important Georgia 
textile mills in their relations with the CIO Union is con- 
tained in a decision handed down by the Fifth District 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals in a case brought 
by the National Labor Relations Board to have the mills 
held in contempt of court. 

The mills named as defendants in the case were the 
Whittier Mills Co., and the Silver Lake Co., of Chatta- 
hoochee, Ga., and the Scottdale Mills, of Scottdale, Ga. 

The court held that the mills had bargained in good 
faith with the union and that the mills had not violated 
the law in increasing wages without consulting the union 
about such increase. 

An excerpt from the decision read: “The record shows 
a peistaking and conciliatory effort on the part of the 
respondents to reach an agreement”’ with the union. 


Total Cotton Used By Mills During October 
Classified 


Washington, D. C.—The total quantity of cotton used 
by consuming establishments during October, according 
to the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, was 
distributed by classes of products as follows: 

Cotton consumed during October, 1941 (running bales) 


U.S. 
Running 

Class of Product Bales 
Total 953.600 
Sales yarn 208,560 
Duck 57.456 
Tire fabrics and cords 68,129 
Narrow sheetings and allied fabrics 138,419 
Wide fabrics 80,901 
Print cloth yarn fabrics 91,416 
Fine gor ds 56,732 
Napped fabrics 46 O09 
Colored yarn fabrics 69,850 
Towels 20,547 
Other woven fabrics and specialties 35,944 
All other cotton products (not included above) 79,687 


Cotton Production and Consumption About 
Same This Year 


In checking the latest crop yield estimate on cotton 
against the probable 1941 mill consumption, the National 
Cotton Council and Cotton-Textile Institute have pointed 
out that the cotton industry may this year witness the 
phenomenon of a near-balance between production and 
domestic consumption. 

To meet the demands of the new high in domestic con- 
sumption, mills have stepped up production of the 1,200 
and more products essential to defense to the highest level 
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in cotton’s history. At the present rate of operations, the 
industry will produce the astonishing total of eleven bil- 
lion vards of cloth and will consume more than ten million 
bales of cotton, or almost the equivalent of the estimated 
1941 crop. To maintain this production the cotton textile 
industry is employing more than a half million workers, 
the largest number since 1927, and is paying out enor- 
mous sums for wages, raw materials, and mill supplies. 

Though recognizing the fact that their joint program of 
sustained promotion and research has given, and is still 
giving, substantial impetus to domestic demand by indi- 
vidual consumers, the Council-Institute regards the pres- 
ent national consumption as being pushed to its current 
peak by the million-bale demands of the defense program. 
Cotton consumed in clothing and equipping the armed 
forces of the nation runs into fabulous figures. Yet it is a 
twentieth century truism that an army is only as good as 
the industrial plants that supply it. In the present growth 
of iridustrial plants cotton textiles are basic materials. 

Currently, approximately 20 per cent of the cotton con- 
sumption, or about two million bales, is going into classi- 
fications such as tire fabrics, duck belting conveyor sys- 
tems, and hundreds of other products which a mechanized 
world needs to function at emergency speed. 


N. C. Safety Conference Slated for Charlotte 


Charlotte has been selected as the site for the 1942 
convention of the Statewide Industrial Safety Conference, 
which will be held May 14th-16th, E. G. Padgett, director 
of Safety for the North Carolina Industrial Commission, 
announced. 

Several hundred representatives from industrial and 
business establishments are expected to attend the general 


sessions and group meetings. Hotel Charlotte will be 


headquarters for the annual session. 


Terrell Machine Co. Appoints Canadian 
Representative 


The Terrell Machine Co., of Charlotte, N. C.. mant- 
facturers of bobbins, bobbin cleaning and handling equip- 
ment, and exclusive sales agents of the textile division 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio, announce the 
appointment of W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
(ntario, as its exclusive sales agents in Canada. 

The Terrell Machine Co. is now represented through 
agents or direct representatives in Toronto, Montreal, 
Hamilton, Boston, Elizabeth, Charlotte, Greenville, At- 
lanta, and Dallas. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS E, STRIBLING 


Clarkesville, Ga.—Funeral services were held at Sen- 
eca, 5. C., for Thomas Earl Stribling, 59, president of the 
Habersham Cotton Mills, who died of a heart attack. 
Mr. Stribling, widely known in Southern textile circles, 
had been associated with the Habersham organization in 
an executive capacity for the past 35 years. 

He leaves his widow, Lena: three sons: three brothers 
and two sisters. 
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Worsted Section of American Viscose’s Textile 
Unit 


Here is shown the standard Bradford drawing and 
spinning layout just completely installed by the American 
Viscose Corp. in its textile unit at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
[his equipment will be used exclusively for research and 
development work designed chiefly to improve worsted. 


type fabrics made of rayon staple fiber blended with wool 
and other fibers. Rayon staple fiber is blended with other 
fibers on the gill box shown at the left of the picture, and 
the blend then moves through the various drawing ma- 
chines to the spinning frames at the right on which worst- 
ed-type yarns are spun. 


4,132,197 Sq. Yds. of Bleached Japan Cotton 
Cloth Arrive in September 


Despite developments in the Far East, imports of 
Japanese bleached cotton cloth into the United’ States in 
September were the largest for any month since May, 
according to figures compiled by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. 


September imports amounted to 4,132,197 square 
yards compared with 2,097,716 in August and 3,322,186 
in July. Imports in September, 1940, were 5,909,716 
square yards. 


Imports of printed, dyed and colored cottons from 
lapan also showed an _ increase, September takings 
amounting to 291,717 square yards against 9,292 square 
vards in August and 262,807 square yards in July. 

Month-by-month comparison of bleached goods im- 
ports trom Japan follows: 


1941 1940 

Sq. Yds. Sq. Yds. 
January 6.065.852 6,778,152 
February 8,642,700 6,476,577 
March 6,537,304 2,403,328 
\pril 7.812.762 3.692.031 
May 5,840,607 5,031,488 
June 2.318.877 4,672,264 
July $.3522.186 3,963,418 
August 2.097.716 4,440,211 
September 4,132,197 5,909,716 
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BATTLESHIPS 
and BOBBINS 


Bobbins, like battleships, depend on 


high grade raw materials and pre- 
cision manufacture for efficient, de- 


pendable performance. 


The high grade Hard Rock Maple 
from which Termaco Cardroom Bob- 
bins are made is the best wood obtain- 
able for the purpose. The skilled work- 


men 


the modern, precision machines 
—and the constant inspection of every 
production step, insures unsurpassed 


accuracy. 


TERMACO’S smooth-running quali- 
ties, at high speeds, produce uniform 
yarn. Their consistent uniformity and 
smooth, highly polished surface in- 
sures even tension and protects rov- 
ing. The familiar TERMACO trade- 


mark is your assurance of high quality, 


low cost production. 


For the Finest 
we 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
WOOD 


Verrell Machine €0..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. IL 


David Clark . 


Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 


President and Managing Editor 


Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance - . . . . - $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union . . . . - 3.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Accident Prevention Number 


We have decided to make our March Ist, 
1942, issue an “ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
NUMBER.” 

In recent years Southern textile mills have 
been paying much attention to the safety of 
their employees and to the prevention of acci- 
dents and as the result of their studies, many 
accident prevention ideas have been developed. 

We believe that we can render a service to the 
textile industry by collecting experiences in 
safety planning and accident prevention and 
nlacing them in an “Accident Prevention Num- 
ber” which will be widely distributed and will 
influence mill executives to make greater efforts 
for the safety of their employees. 

The rates for liability insurance are based 
upon the records of accidents within the industry 
and anything which will tend to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents will also tend towards the reduc- 
ing of insurance rates. 

We expect to profusely illustrate our ‘Acci- 
dent Prevention Number” and one feature will 
be illustrations showing how many types of ac- 
cidents occur. 

Other illustrations will show devices and 
methods which are being used to prevent acci- 
dents. 

In publishing this ‘‘Accident Prevention Num- 
ber’ we wish to make it as complete as possible 
and will welcome suggestions from those who 
have been active in safety work. 
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Lewis Backs Down 


John L. Lewis stated that unless the ‘‘captive”’ 
coal mines, that is, the coal mines owned by the 
steel mills, agreed to discharge all workers who 
refused to join his CIO union and to pay tribute 
in the form of dues, he would order a strike, and 
shut down those mines. 

Even after the National Defense Mediation 
Board had, by a vote of 9 to 2, declared his prop- 
osition to be unfair, he still insisted that unless 
his demands were met, he would close the cap- 
tive mines even though it stopped the production 
of steel and disrupted our defense program. 

He became aware, however, of the rising tide 
of an angry public sentiment, and at the last 
moment backed down and agreed to leave the 
matter to arbitration, although we have never 
been able to understand what was to be arbi- 
trated. 

He had demanded that American citizens be 
denied the right to work unless they joined his 
CIO and paid tribute to him. 

One publication quotes President Roosevelt as 
having made the following statement during the 
controversy with John L. Lewis: 

“THE GOVERNMENT WILL NOT FORCE A 
CLOSED SHOP ON WORKERS IN THE CAPTIVE 
MINES. TO COMPEL NON-UNION WORKERS TO 
JOIN THE UNITED MINE WORKERS (CIO) 
WOULD BE TOO MUCH LIKE THE HIFLER 
METHODS TOWARD LABOR.” 

If President Roosevelt made that statement 
he has changed his attitude towards organized 
labor. 

If he would not force a closed shop upon work- 
ers in the captive mines, he cannot justify him- 
self in forcing a closed shop upon workers in any 
other industry. 

If compelling non-union mine workers to join 
the CIO is similar to Hitlerism, then forcing any 
workers to join a union, as a condition of em- 
ployment, can, with equal justification, be des- 
ignated as like Hitler methods. 

During the more than thirty years of the pub- 
lication of the TrxTILE BULLETIN, we have 
always taken the position that any worker had a 
right to join a union and that no mill would be 
justified in discharging a worker because of 
union membership. 

Numerous times, in editorials written long be- 
fore the Federal Fair Practices Act, we have de- 
fended the right of workers to join a union and 
declared that individual freedom of action, as 
guaranteed under the Constitution, should not be 
denied or curtailed by discharging those who 
decided that they wished to become members of 
a textile union. 

Having taken that position and having stood 
upon it, during all these years, we cannot be 
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criticised for saying that the reverse is true and 
that no man should be deprived of his job be- 
cause he refused to join a union or failed to pay 
union dues. 

John L. Lewis has demanded that the steel 
mills, as owners of captive mines, discharge 
faithful and competent workers solely because 
they refused to join the CIO and pay union dues 
regularly. 

It would be an un-American proceeding and a 
denial of the individual liberty which is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution to all citizens of the 
United States. 

That John L. Lewis was willing to force a sus- 
pension of the manufacture of steel and almost 
completely disrupt our defense program, in order 
to force all coal miners to pay tribute to himself 
and his CIO, marks him as Public Enemy No. 1 
and as a traitor to his country. 

In many quarters the recent controversy has 
been looked upon as a personal row between 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and John L. Lewis, and 
confidential reports coming from Washington 
have pictured President Roosevelt as determined 
to break John L. Lewis, but still willing to help 
other unions in their plans to establish the closed 
shop and the check-off. 

John L. Lewis has frequently boasted that 
under his orders, the United Mine Workers con- 
tributed $770,000 to the 1935 campaign of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and he has claimed credit 
for that election. 

Apparently as a pay-off many CIO partisans 
were given seats in high government offices and 
they were allowed to name the members of the 
important National Labor Relations Board, but 
John L. Lewis was not satisfied with what he 
obtained for his $770,000 and turned against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the last election. 

Had John L. Lewis supported Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in that election we doubt very much 
that the recent statement, “THE GOVERN- 
MENT WILL NOT FORCE A CLOSED 
SHOP ON WORKERS IN CAPTIVE MINES” 
would have been made but that statement has 
been made and maybe individual freedom has 
been re-established to the extent that the man 
who decides that he does not wish to join a union 
and contribute to the support of a labor rack- 
eteer, may enjoy the same individual freedom as 
the man who decides to join. He may still hold 
his job without being coerced into paying dues. 

John L. Lewis has been a man of power but he 
has shown himself willing to sell his country for 
“thirty pieces of silver,” the silver being a small 
increase in the collection of union dues. He 
sought to be able to tell workers that unless they 
joined the CIO and paid dues regularly they 
would, under his orders, be discharged by the 
owners of the mines. 
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Fine Soldiers 


For several weeks almost half a million young 
men have been engaged in maneuvers in the por- 
tions of North Carolina and South Carolina just 
east of Charlotte. 

Every week-end has found the streets of Char- 
lotte and other cities and towns filled with these 
young soldiers, most of whom came from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York and New Eng- 
land, and who were in the South for the first 
time. 


The manner in which these young men have 
conducted themselves has won the admiration of 
the people of this section. 


The citizens of Charlotte and other towns 
have taken thousands of the young men to their 
homes for lodging or meals and all we have seen 
are enthusiastic over their experiences. 


Realizing that these young men were gathered 
toyether under a draft plan which brought them 
from all walks of life, it makes us proud of 
America to learn from our own contacts, and 
those of others, the very fine manner in which 
they have conducted themselves. 


Private Enterprise 


“If you build a line of railway over hills and barren 
lands, giving lucrative employment to about a million 
hands; if you cause a score of cities by your right of way 
to rise where there formerly was nothing but some rattle- 
snakes and flies; if, when bringing kale to others, you 
acquire a little kale, then you've surely robbed the peepul 
and you ought to be in jail. : 


“If by planning and by toiling you have won some 
wealth and fame, it will make no odds how squarely you 
have played your little game; your success is proof suffi- 
cient that you are a public foe, you're a soulless male- 
factor, to the dump you ought to go; it’s a crime for you 
to prosper where so many others fail; you have surely 
robbed the peepul and you ought to be in jail. 

“Be a chronic politician, deal in super-heated air; 
roast the banks and money barons—there is always safety 
there; but to sound the note of business is a crime so 
mean and base that the fellow guilty of it ought to go 
and hide his face; change the builder’s song triumphant 
for the politician’s wail, or we'll think you've robbed the 
peepul, and we'll pack you off to jail.”’ 


Strangely enough the above appeared in the 
Raleigh News and Observer under the caption 
“Uncle Walt.” 

But it appeared in July Sth, 1913. If they 
were publishing it today, they would undoubt- 
edly delete the last stanza, but the first stanzas, 
very accurately depict their present attitude to- 
wards business and industry. 
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SUPERVISORY STAFF OF BROOKSIDE MILLS, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Front Row, L. to R.—Wm. L. Tallent, Second Hand No. 2 Carding; Robert P. Crowder, Second Hand No. 1 Carding: George H. 
McNabb, Second Hand No. 2 Carding: A. C. McKee, Production Manager; Harrison Bozeman, Power Plant Foreman; Tom Stout, 
Second Hand Machine Shop; Calvin Hudgins, Second Hand Spooling: Lonnie E. Wilkerson, Second Hand No. 1 Spinning; Frank 
Tuggle, Second Hand No. 1 Weaving. 


Second Row, L. to R.—John Thorpe, Overseer No. 1 Weaving: H. F. Ledford, Second Hand No. 1 Weaving; Oscar Hunter, 
Night Overseer No. 2 Weaving; J. G. Dixon, Designer; M. E. Bullard, Master Mechanic; Joe Keck, Night Overseer Spinning: 
6B. W. Bingham, General Supt.; John W. Card, Asst. General Mgr.; 8B. C. Hunnicutt, Night Supt. Carding and Spinning; M. B. 
Baldwin, Overseer Spinning; Lee Ashe, Second Hand No. 2 Carding; Lee Hill, Overseer Twisting. 


Third Row, L. to R.—Robert Gresham, Second Hand No. 1 Carding; Albert Ashton, Overseer Cloth Room; S. M. Ledford, 
Office Manager; Hobert Williford, Second Hand No. 3 Spinning: George Mintz, Overseer Spooling;: Charlies Banks, Second Hand 
No. 2 Spinning; Claude R. Bolding, Overseer Slashing: Clarence Woods, Night Overseer No. 1 Weaving; Elbert Lay, Second 
Hand No. 2 Weaving; Joe Walker, Night Overseer Carding; Charles Warwich, Second Hand No. 1 Spinning. 


Fourth Row, L. to R.—Roy Holden, Night Overseer Twisting; C. L. Poole, Overseer No. 1 Carding and Spinning; Allien Fritts, 
Second Hand Cloth Room; Charles Grubbs, Second Hand No. 2 Spinning: W. T. Hunt, Overseer Carding: Ed Hatton, Second Hand 
Cloth Room; William A. Wallace, Second Hand No. 1 Carding; J. B. Shelton, Supt. of Weaving; Sam Fortner, Overseer No. 2 
Weaving; Lofton K. Stuart, Supt. of Carding and Spinning: Bryant Noe, Second Hand Spooling; Lennis Luttrell, Second Hand 


Spooling;: Jim Fitzpatrick, Second Hand No. 1 Weaving. 
| 


Products of 
Experts - 


Of the first names in leather pro- 
ducts for textiles—-W. D. Doden- 
‘ ° hoff Company is a pioneer, and a 

( Vi y Lon recognized source for the unusual, 
the special, the intricate and the 
Textile Leather Items 
precision made leather articles. 


Production schedules today are demanding 


the very best... mill operators are demand- 


W. D. DODENHOFE COMPANY ing the experience, the equipment and facill- 


GREENVILLE. SOUTH CAROLINA ties of experts--which, is where we come in. 
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The Welding of 
Textile Machinery and Repair Parts 


By W. O. COUCH 
Air Reduction Sales Company 
Charlotte, N. C 


THINK this is an opportune time for us to digress 

lor a moment to consider the part our topic of discus- 

sion for today plays in our National Defense Pro- 
gram. A quarter of a century ago, the United States 
faced a shipping problem, which resulted in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. This project cost our country 
over $375,000,000, of which over $305,000,000 represent- 
ed the actual cost of construction. This project required 
the services of an unlimited number of engineers and 
thousands of workers. Today the problem we face re- 
quires billions of dollars, instead of millions, and millions 
of men instead of thousands. These are necessary in our 
National Defense Program of building army camps, naval 
bases, air stations, cargo ships, battleships, airplane car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, army tanks, cannon, machine 
guns, and ammunition, as well as food, clothing and other 
supplies. All these commodities are ‘necessary for. the 
subsistence of the Allied Nations, which are fighting for 
Democracy, and last but not least for the defense of our 
Nation. Therefore this topic is not merely for the purpose 
of promoting the process of cutting and welding, but first 
of all in the interest of National Defense, in which we all 
have a part, and every piece or part of machinery that we 
can reclaim economically is a step forward in the saving 
of material for the great task which is before us. 


Most of you are familiar with the period we went 
through a few years ago, in what we called. the “depres- 
sion.’ During this time, using the ingenuity of the entire 
engineering staff, we developed a series of industry survey 
charts and manuals one of which covered the textile in- 
dustry. These charts and manuals covered most of the 
many machines used in your plants, and were broken 
down, giving the names of the various parts, and the nec- 
essary information for reclamation by welding. Due to 
the economic conditions at that time, many of our cus- 
tomers took advantage of the savings effected. Today the 
Situation we face is somewhat different. Our problem is 
two-fold, in that we are primarily interested in saving 
valuable materials as well as keeping operation costs 
down. Our steel mills have been pushed up to the peak 


*Paper presented at Fall Meeting of Northern N. C.-Virginia 
Division of Southern Textile Association. 
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of their production; however, it is obvious that they are 
unable to fill their orders due to the tremendous demand. 
Foundries are in the same position, many of them not 
being able to obtain pig iron to make your castings. 

At this point I would like to ask a question: “What is 
your responsibility in this program ?”’ 

The reclamation of textile machinery by welding will 
not only effect a savings in operation cost but will play a 
greater part in keeping your looms,.spinning frames and 
other machinery in operation, by reason of the fact that 
most of the materials which you use for maintenance have 
been put on priorities, and the demand is so great that 
delivery is only a promise, subjected to someone else’s 
order with a higher priority rating, causing your shipment 
to be delayed days, weeks or possibly months. 

The welding industry, analyzed, consists, of a number 
of processes. Your primary uses are covered by three of 
these processes—oxy-acetylene welding and cutting, and 
electric welding. Our first responsibility is to promote 
economical uses of these processes in your plants. 

In covering the topic of our discussion, I think our first 
consideration should be the metals which we are con- 
fronted with daily, without going into metallurgical terms, 
but using everyday shop talk. As you know, these consist 
chiefly of cast iron, steel, brass, monel and stainless steel. 

1. The first subject or process which I wish to discuss 
with you is the welding of cast iron parts, of which the 
majority of your machinery is made. Years of experience 
and research have proved that the most economical 
method to use is the oxy-acetylene process, either welding 
with cast iron or brass welding, better known to some as 
bronze welding. 

2. | think we should elaborate on the process to apply 
in welding these parts. We have two processes to consider, 
electric and oxy-acetylene. Many of you have a question 
in your mind, and in all probability are thinking you 
would like to ask, can you electric weld cast iron? My 
answer is, yes; however, better results can be obtained 
with the oxy-acetylene process. Why? Because dissimilar 
metals are used for the electrode, or filler rod, and due to 
the physical characteristics obtained through this appli- 
cation the electric weld is hard and brittle, particularly in 
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the weld metal itself,and an area adjacent to the weld. 
This results in not being able to machine or drill the 
welded area, and a large percentage of breakage in the 
vicinity of the weld. 

3. What is the first thing to consider when welding a 
cast-iron machine part? The manufacturer of this part 
made the cross-section a certain size, because in figuring 
the stress and strain, or load, that would be applied the 
area had to be a particular width and thickness at this 
point. With this in mind, and the fact that it is broken, 
our first consideration should be to make this casting as 
strong as or stronger than it was before. 

The first step in the preparation of our casting for 
welding, after decision of which process will be used, is to 
make sure it is free of grease, oil, fust, sand, scale and 
foreign matter. Foreign substances on a casting often 
result in poor weldability and inferior results. Many thin 
sections can be welded by using the cast-iron-puddle 
method, without further preparation. For heavier thick- 
nesses, it is necessary to chip or grind the fractured area, 
or crack, in order that you will have a vee, when the 
preparation is completed. Oftentimes we mark a very 
small area near the edge of the casting on each side, and 
sometimes leave a third point near the center for align- 
ment. After the crack has been veed out, for certain jobs, 
where we have repetition of welding these parts, a number 
of our textile customers have made jigs for the purpose, 
which has proven beneficial and economical. 

On some castings the question of expansion and con- 
traction has to be given full consideration. Many castings 
have been carefully prepared, welded, and when they 
were cold a crack developed either in the weld or near 
the section where the weld was made. This is termed in 
many instances a weld failure, and gives a black eye to 
the man who did the job, as well as to the process. Most 
of you know that when a casting or a piece of steel be- 
comes hot it expands. Expansion is not a big problem but 
we often have trouble with contraction. Therefore the 
sections to be welded are spaced far enough apart to take 
care of the contraction. On large pieces of machinery it is 
often necessary to preheat the casting to several hundred 
degrees before we attempt the welding process. 

After the job is properly prepared and ready for weld- 
ing, and it has been decided to use the oxy-acetylene 
process, the next decision is what type of rod to use. This 
depends largely upon the operator or welder. A weld with 
bronze can be made, in most cases, in less time than when 
using the cast iron puddle method; however, in most in- 
stances, more time has to be spent on preparation. As to 
the difference in cost, added preparation and the higher 
cost of bronze welding rods offsets the additional time 
required for puddle welding. As to the strength of the 
two rods, cast iron or bronze welds can be made stronger 
than the original casting regardless of which you use. 

Discretion should be used in the selection of the equip- 
ment for your welding. We have various types of.welding 
apparatus on our present-day market; however, the best 
you can buy is none too good for your welding opera- 
tions. When selecting apparatus much consideration 
should be given to constant flow of gases, which is con- 
trolled through your regulators. This not only proves 
economical, from the point of gas consumption, but also 
has to do with the results you expect to obtain. Welding 
torches should be selected with sensitive valves to adjust 
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your flame, as well as durability to withstand the heat 
while welding. Care should also be taken, by the opera- 
tor, in his selection of welding tips for the various opera- 
tions which come before him, in order that he will have 
sufficient heat to do the job; however, when tips are too 
large, uneconomical operation results as well as often- 
times inferior welds. 

We often hear a master mechanic or machinist make 
this statement: “John Smith is beyond reproach, when it 
comes to welding two pieces together, but when the com- 
pleted job comes into the machine shop to be machined 
or drilled, the weld is so hard our tools will not cut them.” 
Ordinarily this happens when welding with a cast iron 
filler rod, and is caused by the operator, or welder, oxidiz- 
ing or burning the metal. After careful preparation, a 
cast iron welding operation should be locally preheated 
through the section to be welded before fusion is attempt- 
ed, after which the metal should be fused together with a 
soft neutral flame, using enough welding flux to float out 
the impurities in the casting and to make the weld metal 
flow freely. 

When using bronze filler rods, or welding rods, my rec- 
ommendation is a rod of manganese content. You will 
find this rod to have a much higher tensile strength than 
other bronze rods with ductility higher than ordinary 
steel. In using bronze welding rods on cast iron, care 
should be taken in selecting the proper size welding tips 
in order that the temperature of the casting will not be- 
come too high. High temperatures tend to close the grain 


structure in the cast iron, which prohibits proper tinning. | 


If the bronze becomes too hot and runs off the casting, 
the flame should be cut down or a smaller size tip used. 

Under the subject of steel, which | propose to cover 
very briefly, I would like to call your attention to the 
possibility of cutting shapes for various types of arc 
welded fabrication. Oftentimes we find a machine, ship- 
ped from one point to another, with a section broken off 
and lost. In many instances, we cut out the necessary 
shapes, arc weld them together, shaping and forming to 
fit the section broken off of a machine. This section can 
then be bronze welded to cast iron. From time to time we 
find numerous other jobs in textile plants where machine 
cutting is adaptable, which fits into the picture of electric 
or arc-welded fabrications. 

Ordinarily we find arc-welding, on fabricating jobs, 
more economical than oxy-acetylene. welding; however, 
we often find operations where oxy-acetylene is more 
practical, as well as economical. How many of your 
master mechanics can recall a certain steam pipe flange 
that has given you no end of trouble, resulting in remov- 
ing the bolts, installing a new gasket and bolting back to- 
gether as many as a holf dozen times or more during the 
winter season? Modern architects, as well as heating 
contractors, are making all welded installations every- 
where possible. On many old installations of steam lines 
we have cut the pipe off at the end of the thread behind 
the flanges, beveling as we cut, pulled the pipe together, 
making a number of welds to remove the flanges, and 
welding in a short section of pipe to compensate for the 
sections cut out. If you have this condition existing, it 
will prove profitable to you, in both labor and fuel, to 
cut these flanges out of your steam lines. 


You have a large numberof brass pinions, gears, 
pumps and brass pipe in many of your mills. Except 
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when we are able to use low temperature brazing alloys 
on these parts, bronze welding has to be used to make 
repairs. In the case of building up teeth on a pinion or 
gear, the teeth should be removed and a section built up 
heavy enough to recut them. When reclaiming a broken 
brass casting, it should be chipped out, as we have out- 
lined for cast iron, and then welded. Ordinarily we find 
heavier tip sizes are required for brass welding due to the 
dissipation of heat. After the castings become hot enough 
to fuse, the torch flame should be cut down to eliminate 
the possibility of burning the casting. On heavy sections 
a multi-layer method should be used. This is done by 
making a shallow weld in the cotton of the vee, with 
continuous passes, one on another, until the weld is com- 
pleted. This method gives you a stronger welded area, 
and if properly applied will give you a much stronger 
welded area than the original casting. 

For installation and maintenance of brass piping, I 
would like to call your attention to a sample which I have 
here with me. There happens to be only one piece of 
brass pipe in this assembly, the balance being copper pipe 
and special fitting. This is one method of using low tem- 
perature alloys on piping. The special fittings have in- 
serts of alloy which are installed by the manufacturer. 
To make an installation .using these fittings, the pipe is 
thoroughly cleaned on the outside and the fitting cleaned 
inside up to the shoulder with emery cloth. Proper flux 
is applied to both the fitting and the pipe, and the pipe is 
then inserted into the fitting and heat applied with oxy- 
acetylene torch. The alloy insert becomes fluid at a tem- 
perature of approximately 1250° F., the alloy adheres to 
both the pipe and the fitting where it has been properly 
cleaned and fluxed, and when it has cooled off gives a very 
satisfactory joint. When this assembly was tested, with 
hfteen hundred pounds pressure: per square inch, one of 
these fittings was flattened by hammering on an anvil 
which you can readily see, with no resulting leaks. To 
determine what pressure the assembly would stand, it 
was pumped up to the point where the two-inch copper 
tubing ruptured, which was 2,500 pounds. 


Until a few months ago, stainless steel and monel met- 
als were coming into the textile industry at a rapid rate. 


Many of you have had experience with these metals. They 
can be welded with both the oxy-acetylene and electric 
welding processes, but in the case of tank linings the arc 
welding process has proven more satisfactory. 


Low temperature alloys have also proved very satisfac- 
tory on these metals as well as brass. They can be used 
both in the reclamation of materials and on new installa- 
tions. These alloys have a high silver content, which in 
many places takes the place of silver solder. 


There are other alloys used in the process of welding 
known as hard facing rods. Some of these materials have 
a high chromium carbide, tungsten and carbon content, 
while others are practically all tungsten carbides with 
enough steel to form a binder for the small particles con- 
tained in a sheath. These alloys are not machinable, but 
are very often used on cams and other machine parts that 
are subject to excessive wear and abrasion. Where ap- 
plied, grinding is necessary for finishing. 


There is one other process I would like to call to your 
attention, and that is the process of flame-cleaning. In 
most instances, where this work is not on a production 
basis, the attachments or tips used for this work can be 
used with standard welding equipment. Years of experi- 
ence have taught us that steel oxidizes or.rusts very read- 
ily, and for many years, paint has been used for preven- 
titon of this corrosive condition. Under abnormal condi- 
tions, where steel comes in contact with corrosive atmos- 
pheres, we have found by using this process, in some cases 
the life of the steel has been lengthened several times. 


Steel comes from the steel mills with what is termed as 
a tight mill scale and a loose mill scale. Due to being 
exposed to all kinds of weather conditions water gets un- 
der the loose scale, which sets up oxidization, and under 
many conditions a blister forms on the painted surface. 
The flame cleaning tips have a series of small flames, and 
when passed over a piece of steel, the loose scale flakes 
off the surface, and after wire-brushing is ready for a coat 
of paint. The passing of these flames over the steel also 
dries up any moisture that might be present, therefore 
the paint should be applied before it cools to take ad- 
vantage of the dehydration. 


PICKER APRONS 
NEW AND REBUILT 


uS again. 


“BETTER BUILT PICKER APRONS” 


FUNDED. 


P. O. Box 267 
Athens, Ga. 


To the Mills who have purchased new or had us re- 
build your old Aprons. May we THANK YOU—Call on 


To the Mills we have not had the pleasure of serving. 
May we suggest that you advise us your needs at once. 


MEANS 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RE- 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Inc. 


Phone L. D. 25 
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VELVAK 


Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERV ES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of on, ol, orsted silk 
and rayon yarns A trial order —m convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


EF. ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERSand 
HARNESSES 
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Hard Chrome Treatment of Textile Parts 


“If it Contacts Yarn—-Hard Chrome Treat That Part 
Immediately” is the title of a new piece of printed mat- 
ter just issued by Steel Heddle Mfg. Philadelphia, 
Pa. It treats of the importance and value of hard chrome 
treatment of steel parts of textile equipment. It also illus- 
trates many different parts that should be so treated 
the various operations of warping, spinning, twisting, 
slashing, roving, winding and weaving. A copy will be 
sent to any one writing the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cotton Consumption in October Put At 953,000 
Bale Total 


Washington, D. ¢ Cotton consumption during Octo- 
ber totaled 953,600 bales compared with 770.832 bales in 
the same month last year, according to preliminary statis- 
tics made public by the Census Bureau, Department of 
Commerce. Consumption this year includes 6,000 bales 
distributed by the Surplus Marketing Administration in 
connection with the cotton mattress program. 
onsumption for the three months ended October 31st 
totaled 2,703,395 bales compared with 2,059,955 bales in 


the same period a year ago. 

(otton on hand October 31st in consuming establish- 
ments totaled 1,993,293 bales compared with 1,355,460 
bales in the same period a year ago and in public storage 
and at compresses for the two periods there was a total 
of 13,342,123 bales and 13,836,566 bales, respectively. 

Of total consumption during October this year, 805,975 
bales were used in the cotton-growing States, 119,319 
bales in New England States, and 28,306 bales in all 
other States. Linters consumed during October totaled 
133,006 bales compared with 113,837 bales in October 
last vear. 


Cotton Fiber Testing Offered Public By 
University of Tennessee 


Scientific measurements of the length, fineness and 
strength of cotton fibers are offered cotton breeders, pro- 
ducers and manufacturers through a new cotton testing 
Service inaugurated by the University of Tennessee Fiber 
Research Laboratory at Knoxville, Tenn. Employing new 
fiber-testing instruments, two of them developed by a 
University of Tennessee professor, the service will furnish 
speedy measurements expressed in figures which are said 
to be easily understood. 

The University of Tennessee's offer to serve as a testing 
agency came at the request of various cotton interests, 
who are seeking a more exact method of determining cot- 
ton properties. Use of scientific instruments not only per- 
mits a uniform method measuring, but it also makes 
possible the standardization of terms used 
hiber properties. 


describing 


A fee will be charged to defray operating costs. Infor- 
mation on fees and instructions on submitting fiber sam- 
ples may be obtained from Dr. K. L. Hertel, University 
of Tennessee Fiber Research Laboratory, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Any cotton breeder, producer or manufacturer in 
America is invited to use the new service. 
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Johnson Company 
w 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 


| Penetrants Finishing Softeners 
| | That May Put You Years Ahead in an Sizing Compounds 88% Textile Glycerine 
Specialties 
| Important Phase of Operation 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


4 


Ai KALIES are not just something to be taken for 
There are new developments in the use of alkalies 


that have an important bearing on processing methods 
in your industry—that affect definitely your ability to 
keep ahead of competition. 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, offering 


a technical service recognized as outstanding in the held 
Solvay technologists have not only done much of 
the research, they are also applying these findings in 
textile plants throughout the country 
We would be glad to give you full details on these 


new alkali developments. No obligations involved reenyboro 
Write or wire today for full intormation 
ad 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION Loo Ree 


Alkalies and Chem Preducta Manufactured by 


a Ompany 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK. W. Y. 
Greensboro North Carolina 


--- instead of Replacing | | 
Troublesome BAND Drives, \ 
REMOVE Band Trouble with ! 


MEADOWS Tension Pulleys! 


These days of peak production demand careful economy of both time and money 
involved in modernization. If you are having trouble with expansion and contraction on 
your band-driven spinning frames, ask us to demonstrate this unit with stroboscopic 
readings without obligation to you. 


Inexpensive, quickly installed, Meadows Tension Pulleys insure (1) Uniform spindle 
speed .. uniform twist at all times, (2) No soft or slack yarn due to band slippage, (3) 
No more damp weather or dry weather or Monday-morning band trouble, (4) Lubri- 
cation necessary only once a year, (5) No dofling of frames necessary for installations. 


These pulleys are prelubricated and sold with an unconditional one-year guarantee. 
They are sturdily built, and equipped exclusively with M-R-C deep-grooved, accurately 
ground and hardened, Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings. Approximately 95,000 units serving 
380,000 spindles, are already in operation! 


Write Today for Details and Prices 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING 


POST OFFICE BOX 4354 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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SUBJECT PRIOR SALE 
We offer several hundred Veeder- 
Root used double pick counters, ex- 
cellent mechanical condition. 
COUNTER EXCHANGE 
P. O. Box 3095 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


| Overseer dyeing, bleaching and fin- 

j ishing to take charge of finishing 
plant handling broadcloth, print 

} cloth, wide sheeting, drills, cham- 
bray, and denim. Must be a native 

} born U. 8. citizen preferably not 
over 45 years old. Piant located in 

nearby Latin-American Republic 
Position permanent for right man. 
Salary starts at $75.00 weekly and 
free house rent. In order to avoid 
delay, furnish full details of past 
jobs held and plants worked in 
with application. Write 


“Finishing Plant,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


ROLLER COVERER 


with 30 years’ experience covering 
rolls and making aprons wants 
medium sized shop or foreman of 
large shop. On present job 14 
years Now employed but prefer 
a change. Foreman of some of 


: largest shops in South for over 20 


Address ‘‘Roller Coverer,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


| 
| 
years 


Some South Carolina Mills 
Violate Wage-Hour Rules 


Spartanburg, S. C. Numerous 
South Carolina textile mills have 
made “improper charges” for facili- 
ties furnished employees for tools, 
uniforms and laundering of uniforms, 
according to J. R. McLeod, regional 
wage-hour director, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. 


‘An incomplete survey, part of a 
nationwide drive in the textile indus- 
try, has uncovered scattered viola- 
tions of the law,”’ Mr. McLeod de- 
clared. “Due to an apparent mis- 
understanding, numerous mills are 
said to have made improper charges 
for facilities furnished employees, 
such as board and lodging, commis- 
sary and company store supplies and 
the like, and to have charged workers 
for tools of the trade, uniforms, and 


for the laundering of uniforms, all of 


which are a violation of the law. 


“By far the greater majority of 
violations are unintentional,’ he said. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


+ 1064-90 Main St., 


Powtucket, R. |. 


C. E. LUTTRELL &G COMPANY 


Used Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“Textile Center of the South” 


FOR 


SALE 


4—Elliott & Hall Flat Folders, 43” to 53”. 
2—C&M Railway Sewing Machines and Rolling-Up Machines, 44” to 54”. 
1—Lowell Slasher, 7 and 5 ft. cylinders. 
4—Copper Dry Cans, 90” face x 23” diameter. 
1—General Machine Palmer, 48” dia. x 60” face. 


group drive. 


Ceiling Folders. 


Bobbins — Spools — Supplies 


2—Jigs 44” Monel lined, tilting expanders, roller bearings, 


1—Screw Cutting Lathe, 3 ft. x 14” swing. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET + 


Salesman Wanted 


j A man experienced with cards. 
Sales experienced also preferred. 
Write 


‘Salesman,’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


EATON G BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Pau! 8. Eaton 
Former Member Examining 
U. S. Patent Office 


Corps 


FIBRE BROOMS 


ore rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 
KIND for every use. 


| Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Greenville, $. C. 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| WANTED 


Young man 
Study Work 
vise system in yarn 
prospects for right man 


Cost 
Super 
(;00d 


experienced in 
to install and 
mill. 


Write “Study Work,” 


c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


OVERSEER WANTED 


kor 500 Draper loom plant weaving 


acetate Satins 


Must be A-1l loom | 
ation Virginia. Apply 


Loci 
“Box A-1,"" Clark 
(‘harlotte, N. C. 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Bullt-Up Roofers 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte. N.C. j 
Phone 2-2195 


Publishing Co., 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


PRIVATE DETECTIVES 


Operatives furnished for all ethical 
legitimate cases to firms, attorneys 
and individuals. Male and female 
peratives. Dictograph, Tel-tap, and 
(Camera services References any 
Lynchburg Bank or City Official. 
Phone or write Cundiff's Detec- 
tives. Inc., Lynchbure, Va. 


No branch offices and no solicitors. 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent 
or Assistant to busy 
Managed and 
60.000 Ibs 


executive 
supervised mill having 
weekly for past 6 years. Ex- 
perienced in manufacturing and selling 
of yarns 


textile 


Best references 
wanting to 


and good rea- 


sons tor make 


change 37 
vears of age. 
education 


Bulletin 


married, two years college 
Write “S. W.,"’ c/o Textile 


AMERICAN, age 42. 


ing and 


cotton 
mill engineering 


manufactur 
experience 
years, 


years varn commission selling 


Strong Mduction, 
chiners maintenance 
minded. Now superintendent 
Want 


spinning 


on pre quality and 


Strictly 


ma- 
sober 
and open 
but desire change superintend- 
ency, carding or 
and satisfaction 

Cotton 


bulletin 


hefers nces 
Writs 
Textile 


guaranteed 
Manufacturing,’ e/o 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Spin- 
ning, Winding and Twisting. 
experience. Now employed, 


24 years’ 
desire 


change. A-1 references furnished. Will 
consider job as spindle plumber. Ad- 
dress WS-24,."" c/o Textile Bulle- 
tin 


POSITION WANTED as 
chanic My 


of 30 


Master Me- 


experience Covers a period 


years and can furnish the very 
best of references (‘an handle steam 
and electric jobs; strictly sober. Write 


“XX,"" c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS_ 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway | 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 Worth Street New York 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Atlanta New Orleans 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
A&A Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Neisler Mills Co. Inc. 
Sellis 1g Ag nts 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
Chicago — Los Angeles 


San Francisco — Dallas — St. Louis 
Atlanta 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York. 


been quiet 


The cotton goods market in general has 
recently. Goods under ceiling restrictions 
failed to move as cotton consistently hovered under the 
price necessary to “trip” the ceiling into a higher bracket, 
while goods not under ceilings were quiet in anticipation 
of action by the OPA in their field. 

Although the burlap situation once more seems to be 
tightening up, some of the current information about cot- 
ton cloth manufacturing trends points to efforts on the 
part of the industry to satisfying increased bag demands 
during the past six months. 

Statistics on consumption of raw cotton by classes of 
products manufactured, for example, show that some of 
the largest increases in production during this period in- 
volved narrow sheetings and osnaburgs. According to 
some Observations, the most pronounced upturn in these 
particular groups commenced significantly soon after the 
Department of Agriculture sounded an alarm for more 
bag goods last spring. There have also been industry 
meetings to attempt to increase production of such goods. 

Manufacturers of bags who have been reporting stead- 
ily increasing difficulty in obtaining cotton cloth during 
recent months are skeptical of the foregoing record of 
production. They are now inclined to believe that a new 
trend has set in, dating from about the period of the new 
ceilings, as a result of which 
switched around. Osnaburg looms, according to these in- 
dications, are being shifted back to heavy sheetings as 
rapidly as the looms run out of existing contracts. 

It is called a situation of growing gravity for lack of 
combed broadcloth on which mill reports indicate profit 
margins less than those on other controlled price cloths. 
This is not helping to furnish converters with yardage 
who have for some time had to forego new business for 
lack of either enough gray or finished goods. Whether 
buyers state a fact or not, they refer to the practice of 
some mills diverting scarce gray goods to finishing chan- 
nels in which their profit margins are increased. 


looms are again being 


One large Southern finishing plant has reported that it 
is unable to get sufficient cloth to operate more than 
three weeks out of the month, and that it has buyers out 
among the mills trying to obtain print cloths in order to 
continue production. 

Considerable interest has been reported in new spun 
rayon constructions which large cotton and rayon weav- 
ing units are preparing for the fall season and for early 
spring 1943, 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling _Agents 
40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—-Trading in cotton yarns continues dull 
and it is the opinion of many that this condition will exist 
through until some time in 1942. Mills are in some cases 
trying to work their forward commitments down to 60 
days, and production is likely to drop during December 
as mills make year end machinery overhauls as a result 
of the strain placed upon machinery by continued long 
three-shift operations. 

There is considerable feeling in the combed yarn mar- 
ket that OPA should lose no further time in making ad- 
justments in the combed ceiling regulations in order to 
correct apparent details which are preventing the freer 
offering of such qualities. At the same time the feeling is 
expressed in the trade that the carded ceiling is fair and 
likely to be fully accepted by sellers when and if the 
amendment is issued covering special put-ups such as 
warps and super quality. 

Combed spinners are, however, firmly of the opinion 
that OPA should take immediate steps to correct the cur- 
rent situation which spinners say is manifestly unfair to 
them. They claim they cannot “do no more than break 
even by selling on the basis of 45c for 30s single combed,” 
which is the current ceiling. Spinners’ reaction to the 
ceiling is either that they will not offer any considerable 
new poundage at such a basis or, in a very few instances, 
there are reports of selling at higher than ceiling prices, 
intending to justify this by the claim of extra quality. 

One spinner, pointing out the need of correcting comb- 
ed regulations, says that the margin between 80s and 86s 
counts 1s 92c for 80s two-ply combed and $1.12 for 86s 
is incorrect on the face of it. The current ceiling on these 
two-ply combed, a difference of 20c per pound for only 
six counts. This is regarded as only one instance of the 
need for immediate attention to this ceiling. 

Manufacturers report it is difficult to obtain combed 
yarns, both weaving and knitting, in satisfactory volume 
due to reluctance of spinners to sell, while in the carded 
end knitting numbers are tight but weaving types are 
somewhat easy in respect to shipments. Carpet yarns 
that for many weeks were tight are now in much larger 
supply, sellers report, although there are a few of the 
better known producers that still are tightly sold foi as 
far ahead as they care to go. 

Observers say that the industry will remain in a sound 
condition indefinitely, if the spinners and their customers 
finally settle down to general acceptance of short-term 
methods of doing business. 


J. W. VALENTINE & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
Southern Representative 


| 

T. HOLT HAYWOOD 

612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


~ 
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1873 TO 1941 
RING SPECIALISTS 


What is the best raceway for the traveler on spinning and 
twisting every type of yarn in every fibre?. . . Answering 
that question is a man-sized job! At least we believe so, 
and that’s why we've devoted our entire efforts for 68 years 
to determining the BEST ring for each operation. From 
experience with millions of rings in thousands of mills, we 
offer you DIAMOND FINISH designs (including various 
exclusive, patented styles) that are TESTED and TOP.- 
PERFORMING for each of your processes. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIAANEAG Ceo. 
Makers of Spinning and Jvister Rings since 18 73 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vanney St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 


“Nearest Everything”’ 


and Chestnut Streets 


400 
Outside 


Rooms 
each 
with bath 
and 
circulating ice 
water 


Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor I. Hendricks 
Manager 


PATENTED MULTIPLE-GROOVE 
| \ GREASED TWISTER RING 
8 
i! \ 
= 
| 
a 4 
| | 
; 
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Salvaging of Repair Parts and Supplies 
(Continued from Page 14) 


basis as in peace time. It seemingly would be only on 
the repair parts and supplies made of steel and metals or 
materials other than cast iron that we are faced with se- 
vere curtailment of supply. 
and, no doubt, 


It is an abnormal situation, 
before many months pass you will be 
faced with problems of substitution of these metals. 

(one Way of los king at the economy side of operation is 
to say that, first, we should make each part run as long as 
possible. The judgment on when to take the part off is 
influenced by the other three questions mentioned. The 
problem is somewhat complicated because of the different 
degrees of looseness due to wear that can exist in a given 
machine and still produce satisfactory work. 
a question of the opportune time to 
are worn in conjunction 


There is also 
take off parts that 
with cleaning or overhauling 
The most important decision in this connection 
is to make sure that you take the part off the machine at 
a time when it is still possible to salvage it or restore ‘its 
worn surfaces to a reasonable standard, fit for further 
use. I believe you will agree-that you can let parts wear 
to a point where it is not possible to salvage them. 


schedules. 


The relation of salvage programs to the second ques- 
tion, or that of maintenance of quality of product, is not 
clearly understood. It is 
maintenance policy. 


tied in so closely with your 


Obviously, there isn’t much you can do about card 
clothing when the foundation is gone or the wire is ground 
short. If your spinning and roving bobbins have become 
cracked, chipped, splintered and badly worn, then there 
is not.much left that is worth salvaging. Here you must 
replace with new clothing and bobbins, if the quality of 
product is to be maintained. Spinning spindles and roving 
lrame spindles can be replaced with new ones or can be 
salvaged. You may experience some difficulty in obtain- 
ing new ones and thus may 
spindles. 
you 


be forced to salvage these 
I suspect that this is a common practice among 
anyhow, so that you are familiar with this work. 
Your study of the ends-down record on the frames gives 


you some indication as to when this work should be done. 
It is usually tied in with an overhauling program. 

The maintenance of production standards is influenced 
by your salvage program because if you cannot get new 
parts you are forced to salvage the worn parts and return 
them to use on the machines as quickly as possible. As 
in the case of spindles, flyers, steel rolls, etc., you may 
well be without the use of the complete machine or cer- 
tain spindles for a period of time. 
fore 


During the period be- 
you decide to do the work there 
erratic performance 


may well be such 
of the spindles that significant losses 
in production are experienced. 
Status of each of the machines in 
your department should, in my be high enough 
to satisfy the machine operators if they satisfy you as to 
quality and production being obtained. The machine over- 
hauling, cleaning and lubrication policy followed does 


affect the labor situation. 


The maintenance 


opinion, 


Machines can be allowed to get 
into a condition in which the 
dificult to keep up. 


operators find it increasingly 
| believe our discussion so far gives you the require- 
ments that must be met and decisions made before you 
arrive at the specific problem of salvage. We are 
ready to discuss salvage as it is the mutual responsibility 
of yourself and the mechanical department... It 


how 


may be 
assumed that you have divided your salvage problem into 
two parts. 
dies, 


You have reached the decision that your spin- 
tivers and steel rolls on your roving frames, or the 
steel rolls and spindles on your spinning frames are to be 
salvaged or rebuilt by the service shops. 
have 


You probably 
reached this decision because your mechanical de- 
partment is not equipped nor has the personnel to handle 
this type of work. Many of 
cialized in this work and 
torv job at 


the service shops have spe- 
you a satistac- 
Your problem with the 
mechanical department then is the repair or 


are able to give 
a reasonable price. 
salvage of 
the machine parts and supply items such as gears, studs, 
frame parts, etc. 

would 
suggest that you ask the mechanical department the usual 


In considering salvaging in its broader aspects, | 


MILL STARCH 


‘THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by Nk 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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questions which might be outlined as follows: 

1. Can the part be salvaged or repaired in such a man- 
ner that it will satisfactorily meet the requirements of the 
machines when put back in service? 

2. What is the proposed method of salvage or repair 
of the particular part? 

3. In salvaging or repairing a part, will its wearing 
surfaces be improved to the extent that the part is equal 
to or better than a new part in actual service? This en- 
tails the use of better wear resisting metals in the welding 
of the part. 

4. What is their best estimate of the labor and material 
cost of salvaging based on any predetermined job lot that 
they estimate is economical to standardize. This precludes 
a study of the jigs, fixtures and machine tools required to 
do the job, and cost data on the Get Ready, Do, and 
Clean Up cycles of work required in the salvaging of the 
particular job lot established. In establishing the unit 
cost of salvaging a part, we must not fail to include the 
total cost as indicated by the above studies. 

5. What is the cost of the part to be salvaged, if pur- 
chased new from the machine manufacturer? 

6. What is the percentage cost of salvaging a worn 
part in terms of its cost new? 

7. If they have answered the foregoing questions to 
your own satisfaction, then I believe you are in position 
to decide if the particular part in question can be accept- 
ed as a standard part that is always to be salvaged when 
removed from active use. The quality of the salvage 
work and its cost, as compared to the new part, are all 
Important to you. 

So tar as your function is concerned, I would assume 
that you would rely upon the master mechanic or mem- 
bers of the mechanical force in your particular mill for 
answers and solutions of many of the foregoing questions. 
Obviously, you do not assume that you know what kind 
of metal is best suited for the welding of broken parts or 
for the building up of worn surfaces of machine parts. 
Your experience, no doubt, has made you familiar with 
the relative wearing qualities of different combinations of 
metals: steel versus cast iron: steel versus bronze, etc. 
The mechanical force usually has the answer to these 
questions. 

The objective of salvaging of machine parts and sup- 
plies varies. During normal times the main objective is 
one of economy. During the present critical times the 
economy is stressed more and more and to it is added the 
serious problem of not being able to get new parts for 
replacement or obtaining salvaging materials as_ well. 
Under normal circumstances you would hesitate to sanc- 
tion the salvage of perhaps a great many machine and 
supply parts which under these times of shortage of mate- 
rials. priority ratings, etc., you may well agree to salvage. 


Colombian Agents for Emmons 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., of Lawrence, Mass.. an- 
nounces the appointment of C. E. Halaby & Co., as 
agents for the Emmons line in Colombia, S. A. 

\mong the products now being handled are Eommons 
certified steel heddles, heddle frames, reeds and pickers. 

The address of C. E. Halaby & Co. is P. O. Box 139. 
Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All Kinds of Special Wood Turnings 


Texwood Manufacturing 


and Sales Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


If it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


(Nn Important Factor in 


OTHER Warp Sizing 


PRODUCTS 
Seyco Sizing is produced under scien- 
Softeners tifically controlled conditions, which 
e assures uniform quality in every ship- 
ment. 
Shuttle 


Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 
Dressing rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
which can be stored mdefinitely. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
Penetrants 
Our well equipped chemical staff, 
ad directed by Dr. Seydel, a renowned 
Alkalis chentist (honored by American Chem- 


ical Society as councilor), will help 
you with your Sizing and Finishing 


problems. 


‘A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
We Make 
LONG Blade Spindles 
from 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
j Gastonia, N. C. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 

Pipe, Lap Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspirators, 

Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


LONGER! 
LASTING 


Rea US TRADE MARK Pat 


FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


South Carolina Division, Southern Textile 
Association, Meets At Clemson 
(Continued from Page 17) 
subversive activities. It is startling to think that there 
are thousands of people in this country who do not love 
it. We had a few years ago 7,500,000 aliens in this coun- 
try. Some of them have taken out citizenship papers 
since then. | say to you that if a man comes here and 
enjoys our liberty and our opportunities and our rights 
he should be willing to support America and to fight for 
America. If he is not willing to do that, send him back 
to the land frorn whence he came. We need today ir. 
America men who are true blue, men who are loyal: we 
need today in America men who are patriotic, men who 
are 100 per cent Americans. I say to you if we have that 
spirit then our aim of total defense can be accomplished. 
It is going to take total defense to end this war. It is 
going to take the oil of every man and every woman and 
every child. If we give that, our goal of victory can be 

accomplished. 

In closing I want to recite to you a little poem which 
I think is as pertinent today as it was years ago when 
written by Josiah Gilbert Warren: 


God give us men. These times demand 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands, 

Men whom the lust of office will not kill: 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 

Men who possess opinions and a will: 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie: 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flattering without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking: 

For while the rabble, with their thumbworn creeds. 

Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo, freedom weeps: 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps. 

God give us men! Men who serve not for selfish booty, 

But real men, courageous, who flinch not from duty: 

Men of dependable character; men of sterling worth: 

Then wrongs will be redressed, and right will rule the 
earth. 

God give us men! 


| thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Splawn: 1 am sure we have all greatly en- 
joved Judge Thurmond’s address and have been inspired 
by it. I noticed that in going over the talents of men he 
failed to list the gift of oratory with which lawyers and 
circuit judges are endowed, and which is indeed a talent 
we might all wish for. We thank you, Judge Thurmond. 

This is supposed to be the fall meeting of the carders 
and spinners in the South Carolina Division. We have 
more or less concentrated on the salvaging of materials 
and supply parts, which is very definitely an outstanding 
subject at this time. We have had that in mind for some 
time in trying to locate somebody who could give us the 
low-down on the best ways of going about that; and we 
have chosen a man who I think, from my experience with 
him and in following his advice, does know what it takes 
to do that. That is J. C. Cunningham, Staff Engineer of 
the Kendall Mills, of Paw Creek, N. C., who is our next 
speaker. Mr. Cunningham. 
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J. C. Cunningham, Staff Engineer, Kendall Mills, Paw 
Creek, N. C.: Mr. President and gentlemen, this is the 
first time I have attended one of your meetings, and I am 
very glad to be here. I have read about these meetings 
for a number of years and always thought they were 
worth while and I have followed them with a great deal 
of interest. 

(Mr. Cunningham’s talks will be found on page 14.) 


(Continued in next issue ) 


Third Quarter U. S. Rayon Output Again At 
Peak Level 


Production of rayon yarn in the United States during 
the third quarter of 1941, for the fourth consecutive 
quarter, broke all previous output records, states the cur- 
rent issue of the Rayon Organon, published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Output of domestic yarn for the July-September quar- 
ter aggregated 114,200,000 pounds. This total, which 
exceeded the previous record of 112,000,000 pounds re- 
ported for the April-June quarter by only 2 per cent, 
nevertheless was 23 per cent greater than the production 
reported for the third quarter of 1940. 

The new record, states the publication, was made _ pos- 
sible by an increase in the output of viscose-cuprammo- 
nium yarns, for which a new high total of 73,400,000 
pounds was reported, accomplished primarily by a fur- 
ther increase in the average denier of yarn spun. Acetate 
yarn production declined slightly in the September quar- 
ter as compared with the June quarter due to a reduction 
in the size of the average denier of yarn spun, which in 
turn reflected the prevailing tight supply conditions for 
some of the raw materials used in acetate yarn manufac- 
turing. 

Rayon staple fiber available for consumption (produc- 
tion plus imports) in the third quarter reached a record 
total of 35,100,000 pounds, consisting of 34,100,000 
pounds of domestically produced fiber and 1,000,000 
pounds of imported staple. This combined total repre- 
sents an increase of 13 per cent over the previous record 
reported for the June quarter and is 81 per cent greater 
than staple available for consumption in the third quarter 
of 1940. 

This new record was due primarily to the marked in- 
crease in domestic production, the 34,100,000-pound total 
being 28 per cent greater than the previous record level 
of 26,600,000 pounds reported for the June quarter. In 
contrast, the import situation continues to grow worse. A 
substantial part of the 1,000,000 pounds of foreign staple 
hber available for consumption in the third quarter con- 
sisted of withdrawals from United States bonded ware- 
houses rather than imports for immediate consumption. 
With many nations completely removed as _ potential 
sources of supply, the status of foreign staple in United 
States bonded warehouses has about been exhausted with 
no immediate prospect of replenishment. 

Shipments of rayon filament yarn to domestic consum- 


ers in October totaled 41,700,000 pounds as compared 
with 37 


corresponding 1940 period, an increase of 17 per cent. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


Wi 


Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 
GASTONIA, N. C. | 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 


Distributors for Manhattan Rubber Products, Belt | 
(Cement, and Belt Hooks of all kinds. 


137 E. Franklin Ave. P.O. Box 174 


Phone 788 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bldg. Allen Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Alweys reedy 
fe reader service 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK.N Y. 
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Defense Train in South 


Charlotte, N. C.—A close-up of defense production 
with first hand information on the needs of the Federal 
Government will be brought to manufacturers of the Car- 
olinas when the special “Defense Clinic Train” swings 
through this area next month, with scheduled stops in 
hive key cities. 

KF. E. Field, manager of the Charlotte office of the 
Division of Contract Distribution which is assisting in 
making arrangements for the tour of this area, has an- 
nounced that the train would be in Greensboro, Dec. 9th. 
Charlotte, Dec. 10th, Greenville, S. C.. Dec. 11th, Co- 
lumbia, Dec. 17th, and Raleigh, Dec. 18th. 


The defense train visiting the Carolinas is one of three 
which left Washington simultaneously, Monday, Nov. 
10, and will be on the road a little more than a month. 
One will travel the Eeastern seaboard, the second will 
tour the middle-west and the third will go to the west 
coast and return via the south. 


The specials, Mr. Field said, will carry exhibits con- 
sisting of samples of defense equipment and parts de- 
signed to give prospective defense manufacturers a clear 
idea as to the types of articles needed. Officers of the 
Army, Navy, the Maritime Commission and O.P.M. will 
be on hand with blueprints to supplement the exhibits 
and to answer questions about the program. 


Armed services represented on the train will include the 
army air corps, ordnance department, corps of engineers, 
signal corps, medical corps, chemical warfare service, 
quartermaster corps, Maritime Commission, Navy Bu- 
reau of Ships, Bureau of Aeronautics, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Bureau of Nav- 
igation, Marine Corps, Division of Contract Distribution 
and Division of Priorities. 

The train, in effect a traveling clinic, will spend one 
day in each of the Carolinas cities. ‘““We feel,’ Mr. Field 
said, “that the defense specials will bring a picture of 
defense production to many areas that cannot be reached 
immediately through the standard type of clinic as held 
heretofore.” 

The prime function of the defense special, he pointed 
out, is to promote subcontracting and help companies 
that may be in distress as a result of priorities. 

Tickets will be issued only to those individuals and 
firms whose facilities are listed with the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution. Such a list should be included with 
application for tickets if facilities are not already on file 
with the Division. 

Admission will be limited to those holding tickets, Mr. 
Field said, with not more than two tickets being issued to 
anv single company. The issuance of tickets a!so will be 
planned so as to prevent overcrowding of the train at any 
one time. Each person given a ticket must bring with 
him a record of his facilities. 

The defense trains, Mr. Field said, are a major activity 
of the Division of Contract Distribution and they are 
expected to be of much benefit to concerns seeking de- 
fense work. Concerns desiring to have representatives 
visit the train should make application to the office of the 
Division of Contract Distribution, 1613 Liberty Life 
Building, Charlotte. 
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Cementing the Interest of the Cotton Farmers 
and the Cotton Manufacturer 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| think that it is only the part of good sense and good 
management to use the most expert mechanical super- 
vision of your machines as you are able to hire. 

During recent months many of you were concerned 
about the tax bill that has just been passed. I think that 
it. 

The 1941 Revenue Act increased the tax burden of the 
taxpayers of the nation by more than 3 


you should have been concerned about 


billion dollars 
above what it would have been under the 1940 act. The 
1940 act, if it had not been changed at all, would have 
resulted in substantial revenue increase this year over 
last year. In other words, the dollar increase in revenue 
produceable this year will be substantially as much as the 
total revenue collections in any preceding year in the 
nations history. To say it differently: The American 
public will pay into the Federal Treasury for the year 
1941 nearly twice as many dollars as were ever paid into 
the treasury In any given year. 

This is a pretty. staggering figure. It is more than was 
ever raised by any nation in a year in the world’s history. 
There were those who felt, however, that the increase 
should have been much greater, and that the methods of 
getting the increase should have been very different. 

lt is apparent that our expenditures are outrunning our 
income. As of October 5th appropriations, contract au- 
thorizations, and executive recommendations for national 
detense totalled 60 billions, 154 millions of dollars. As of 
this date our expenditures for national defense are ruti- 
ning at the rate of 1'2 billion dollars a month. After July, 
1942, the rate will probably be more than 2 billions a 
month. 


lt becomes more apparent each day that’ no one can 
accurately foresee even the approximate cost of this na- 
tional emergency; but it daily becomes increasingly evi- 
dent also that the American people is making up its col- 
lective mind to see this job through, cost what it may. 

The tax burden is of necessity growing more universal. 
and its weight must be borne with grim patience and high 
patriotism. Every individual and every corporation is 
going to know in the pocketbook that the nation is in a 
grave emergency. 

In writing the 1941 Revenue Act to raise these tax 
billions, it was the judgment of the committee and of the 
Congress that it was in the interest of the country as a 
whole that the tax bill of this period heavy as it is 
should be written with a spirit of determination not to 
make its provisions so suddenly drastic as to kill the 
genius of creative enterprise or paralyze the driving force 
of individual effort. 

We Strove to hold in sieht the fact that the reasons 
why the resources of this nation are more powertul than 
those of any country on the earth arise not merely from 
our natural advantages, great as they are, but that our 
ultimate and invincible strength arises from the spirit, 
the ambition and the ingenuity of a free people. 

The two most powerful forces of our national life are 
the strength of private enterprise and a willingness and 
Cazerness to work, combined with the persistent hope of 
the average American citizen that he may accumulate 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 


CVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK! 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 


are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price S1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE. 
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WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GASTONIA, 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
YORK ROAD GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


3 Your Travelers are ready, 


carry in stock 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


T. RUIT 
TRUITT BROS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e Ornamental Work e 
Mechanical Specialties Machine Work e 
Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Special Design 
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enough to better himself and to provide a degree of se- 
curity for his family. 

| say to you that for three generations the cost of the 
preservation of our freedom now must be borne not only 
by those who are now alive, but by millions who are vet 
unborn. 

Any man who thinks need have little apprehension of 
the danger of accumulated wealth undermining the foun- 
dation of American democracy in the days that lie ahead. 
Every man who thinks will realize that one of the safest 
future reservoirs for the government to draw on to meet 
the needs of this unprecedented period is a reasonable tax 
rate, which although high, will encourage and develop a 
sustaining national annual income of $100,000,000,000 
together with the most rigorous effort for economy in 
every expenditure that is not of the most imperative 
urgency in the immediate emergency. 


The American people will be either made or broken 
by what happens in the nature of private enterprise activ- 
ity, which will be largely controlled by the tax processes. 
We cannot hold back American ingenuity except by one 
means. Tax away the incomes of the people, and they 
will lose all incentive. Free them, and though we take 
the most heavy taxes, they will take the right way, and 
they will provide work for men. 


Jacobs Produces New Rubberized Picker 


Something new and different has been produced in the 
line of pickers by the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., of Danielson, 
Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. The new item is called “the 
Jacobs Super Picker.”’ 

The features of the new Super Picker, according to the 
Jacobs management, are: the color—white 
ness and identification. “The white rubber 


for cleanli- 
is new 


used 


rubber, not reclaimed. The Super Picker is made from 
one continuous piece of tightly wound army duck—a defi- 
nite change from the usual three-piece fabric construc- 
tion. The dimensions of the Jacobs Super Picker were 
recommended by loom builders as most effective both for 
performance and for durability. Jacobs guarantees each 
super Picker to be absolutely uniform 
size, shape and materials. 


no variation in 
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U.S. Estimates Cotton Crop At 11,020,000 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—-A United States cotton crop of 
11,020,000 bales was forecast by the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture based on indica- 
tions as of November 1, 1941. 

In connection with the report the board issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“This is a decrease of 41,000 bales from the forecast as 
of October Ist, and compares with 12,566,000 bales 
ginned in 1940, 11,817,000 bales in 1939, and 13,246,000 
bales, the ten-year (1930-1939) average. The indicated 
yield per acre of 233.3 pounds is lower than the yield of 
252.5 pounds in 1940 and 237.9 pounds in 1939 but 
higher than the ten-year (1930-1939) average of 205.4 
pounds. 

‘In Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas, there was too much rainfall during October and 
as a result prospective production was reduced by 184.,- 
000 bales. In North Carolina, Tennessee and Missouri, 
however, rainfall was light and temperatures were above 
normal; this facilitated harvesting and increased prospec- 
tive production in these States by 135,000 bales. In other 
States, only minor changes in prospects have occurred 
since October Ist. 

“In Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, the proportion of the crop ginned to November Ist 
is much less than average, which leaves more of the crop 
than usual subject to possible damage from freezes or 
other adverse weather conditions. 


Impregnole Opens First Concerted Magazine 
Drive 


New York.—Impelled by steadily rising sales to in- 
crease its advertising appropriation, Impregnole Corp. has 
launched the first concerted magazine campaign for its 
water-repellent process. Promotion has been limited 
chiefly to business papers and co-operative advertising 
with garment manufacturers. 

Making a bid for consumer recognition, copy features 
the tag which is attached to all garments treated by the 
Impregnole process and the fact that it is the only proc- 
ess that’s “laboratory-certified.” Topped by the caption, 
“Weather-sealed by Impregnole,” the tag is illustrated by 
a drawing of a seal and bears a registered number. 

\ccording to Impregnole, before a manufacturer can 
use the water-repellent process, the fabric of his garments 
and the method by which the process will be applied at 
the mill are tested. The registration number marks a cer- 
tain lot of garments whose fabric has been registered and 
tested in the Impregnole laboratories where a complete 
hle is kept for reference in the event of complaints. 

Copy brings this story to the consumer as follows: 
“Ask for this label when you buy children’s, men’s or 
women's rain, ski, snow or sportswear. Note its registra- 
tion number. It’s your assurance that the fabric is labor- 
atory check-tested for its superior water-repellent and 
snow-resistant qualities.” 

Insertions are scheduled to appear until September of 
next year in Esquire, Field & Stream, Good Housekeep- 
ine, Life, Mademoiselle and Parents’ Magazine. Beacon 
Advertising Agency directs the account. 
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The New 
51st Year 


Davison s 


Over three times an ordinary year’s correc- 
tions! A Seventeen Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollar Revision. 


Here 


Is the 


Knitting 


In dustry 


Complete 


All ix ono Thumb Indexed volume 


The only annual register of the Knitting Industry 
NEW NAMES, NEW FIRMS, NEW ADDRESSES, 
NEW MARKETS, AND NEW BUYING SOURCES— 
2,225 Knitting Mill reports in detail; officers, machinery, etc. 

699 Knitting Yarn Spinners’ reports; equipment, sizes, etc. 
581 Knitting Yarn Dealers are also listed. 


NEW ENLARGED LISTS NOW AVAILABLE 


503 Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Agents. 

1,283 Knit Goods Wholesalers with buyers. 

988 Chain Store reports. 
1,884 Department Stores with Knit Goods Buyers’ Names. 
OFFICE EDITION $6.50 POCKET EDITION $5.50 


THE NEW 51ST YEAR 
DAVISON'S KNIT GOODS TRADE 


represents an investment of over seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars by the publishers in thoroughly revising thousands 
of separate mill reports, classifying them by product, alphabeti- 
cally indexing them and also including about twelve thousand 
allied firms. Arranged and edited with rigid precision, its eight 
hundred pages will bear the test of any examination! It is 
yours for only $6.50 in the deluxe office edition or $5.00 for 
the handy size! 


The Entire Industry Is Conscientiously Reported, 
Listed and Cross Indexed. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 


“Standard Textile Publications Since 1866” 
Executive, Production and Sales Offices 
at Ridgewood, New Jersey 
FORMERLY 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


WORTHVILLE, N. C. 


“Aunt Becky” Attends Banquet Given for 
Leward Cotton Mills Key Men 


One of the most delightful events this scribe has at- 
tended was Saturday night, Nov. Ist, at Worthville, the 
occasion being an oyster supper, sponsored by Leward 
Cotton Mills, in compliment to the key men. 

Saturday was a rainy day, but the invitation from Mr. 
W. H. Trogdon, overseer of carding and spinning, was so 
cordial that rain could not dampen our spirits nor break 
down our determination to accept. About 2 o'clock, there 
was a rift in the clouds, so we backed “ Mehitable’’ out of 
the garage, turned her nose in -the right direction and 
stepped on the gas. At Albemarle, rain was pouring in 
torrents, and it seemed foolish to go on. Well—since 
“honest confession is good for the soul” we'll confess to 
tossing a coin: ‘Head, go on—tail, turn back.” Head 
won, We drove on and by sundown it was fair, and a 
lovely evening for the supper. 

The Club House dining room was colorful with autumn 
leaves and chrysanthemums. This building is well equip- 
ped with everything necessary for entertaining various 
gatherings. Hot and cold water, a plentiful supply of 
chain and silver, stove and cooking utensils. There were 
perhaps fifty plates laid, and only two or three seats va- 
cant, 

some of the key men were entertaining soldiers in their 
homes and brought them to the supper; they added much 
to the pleasure of the occasion, for Mr. Gaffney, overseer 
of weaving, succeeded in getting them to express them- 
selves freely about their impressions of the South. They 
all agreed that Southern hospitality was everything and 
more than they had ever imagined. 

“Aunt Becky” had a few words to say, but was strick- 
en speechless when Superintendent Boozer, in behalf of 
the textile club, presented her a handsome gold compact. 
lt was a treat to be a guest on this occasion, and the 
present was a delightful surprise. 

\ number of songs were sung, led by a Mr. Ward, who 
has a truly marvelous voice. There is plenty of talent 
among the people of Leward Cotton Mills. Mr. Trogdon 
has a band of his own; with Mrs. Trogdon at the piano, 
Mr. Trogdon, and sons, Vance, Bruce and Truman with 
stringed instruments—-well, they can make music. Their 
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real pianist is the daughter, Miss Gladys, who has been 
holding a position in Charlotte for a year or more. 

gut back to the supper. These get-together affairs 
have more than one purpose. First, they serve to bring 
the key men of all the departments in closer touch and 
deeper sympathy with each other’s problems in textile 
manulfacturing. No one gets in a rut. Everybody is alert 
and interested, not only in his own work, but in his neigh- 
bors. The bonds of friendship are strengthened and hearty 
good will abounds. 

Then the churches are benefited financially, for the 
preparations of these suppers are turned over to the 
church ladies of the community who gladly serve for a 
small profit. The officials of Leward Cotton Mills are to 
be congratulated for their vision. It is no wonder that 
this community can boast of a citizenship that has never 
needed a policeman—and never has one. 

After the supper, Mr. Trogdon and the writer joined 
Mrs. Trogdon at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Ferree, 
where a large crowd was enjoying a squirrel and chicken 
stew. And, believe it or not, Mr. Trogdon pulled off his 
belt—-and, from his looks afterward, he must have swal- 
lowed the big dumpling pot. 

Among those at this chickén supper were Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Kirkman, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Prevost, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Trogdon and children, Bruce and Trueman, 
Mr. and Mrrs. Robert Grace and daughter, Nellie Jean, 
Mrs. Bertha Webber, Miss Jeanie Winslow, Mrs. Percy 
Julian and daughter, Miss Allene, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Apple, Miss Ferree, the writer and others. 

Aunt Becky spent the night in the hospitable home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Trogdon, out on the Asheboro highway. 
Sunday we all attended Sunday School at the Methodist 
Church: and then Mr. Trogdon and the writer attended 
services at the Baptist Church and heard a dynamic ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Odie. 

Aiter lunch, we all went to Kernersville to see “Ker- 
ner’s Folly,” a 22-room four-story house, started in 1870 
and finished in 1880—most of the work being done by 
Mr. Kerner himself. There is no more interesting place 
to be found; it stands furnished just as the family used 
it. There are hidden recesses, winding stairs—some of 
them marble: bedrooms, guest room, wine room, smoking 
room, servants’ rooms, a reception the like of which has 
never been seen outside of movies, gorgeous antique fur- 
niture-—teakwood patterns from china that are priceless. 
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The porches are of tile from Belgium and the marble is 
from Georgia. Few people have a finer table than the 
one in the servants dining room. With the exception of 
the few priceless rosewood and antique pieces from China, 
Mr. Kerner made the entire furnishings, doing the most 
exquisite carvings imaginable. It is beyond description. 

The First Little Theater in America is on the top floor 
of this building and is complete in every detail. It was 
built for Mr. Kerner’s two children; the best of educa- 
tional entertainment, including a band, was employed for 
their benefit and pleasure. 

When Mr. Kerner contemplated building this house he 
saw a fine poplar tree that he wanted for the shingle roof. 
The owner would not sell him the tree, so he bought the 
whole farm to get it. The shingles were hand riven and 
are still good. Brick used in the building were hand- 
made and the paint on them still is good. 

It cost 50 cents to go through this remarkable build- 
ing, but it is more interesting than a State Fair. I did not 
know there was anything in the State like it, and thank 
Mr. and Mrs. Trogdon for the treat. 

Out in the cemetery, back of the Moravian Church 
nearby, is the family burying plot, with handsome mark- 
ers and interesting data. “Aunt Delie,”’ the black mammy, 
who nursed and reared Mr. Kerner and then his children, 
has an honored place here, and a handsome marker 
which tells of her long and faithful service and devotion. 


Wool Consumption Up in September 


While apparel class wool consumption during Septem- 
ber exceeded August usage by a weekly average of 758,- 
000 pounds, Government reports disclosing the production 
situation during September indicated a decline in ma- 
chinery activity against August averages. 

According to the Government's statistics, the wool 
goods industry used a weekly average of 10,714,000 
pounds of wool, scoured basis, in September, compared to 
9,956,000 pounds per week in August and 9,618,000 
pounds weekly average in the January to September 
period. The industry has used an aggregate of 375,105,- 
O00 pounds during the first nine months of the year. 
Total consumption for 1940 was only 310,000,000 pounds. 
Considering the 375,000,000-pound consumption in the 
first nine months, the industry at that rate will use close 
to 500,000,000 pounds of apparel wool, scoured, this year 
lor an all-time high. 

September consumption was made up of 4,902,000 
pounds of domestic sorts, a weekly average, against 4.- 
367,000 pounds in August; weekly average of 5,523,000 
pounds, duty-paid, foreign wools, against 5,551,000 
pounds in August; 289,000 pounds weekly average free 
foreign sorts, against 38,000 pounds in August. 

Machinery activity in the woolens and worsted indus- 
try in September declined generally compared to August 
hgures. Woolen and worsted broad looms were used a 
weekly average of 2,537,000 hours against 2,602,000 
hours in August. Narrow looms operated a weekly aver- 
age of 91,000 hours in September, unchanged from the 
August rate. Activity of broad looms in September was 
above the weekly average for the January through Sep- 
tember period which was 2,451,000 hours and consider- 


able greater than the weekly average for that nine-month 


period of 1940 which was 1,478,000 hours. 
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RAYON 
(Up to 38" Dia.) 


DUPLEX SEWING AND WINDING MACHINE, a new 
heavy, high-production machine for making up and supplying 
automatic Shear with large rolls of rayon—up to 38” diameter 
This machine is very satisfactory where continual operation of the 
Shear is desired and a Scray ts impractical because of the dange1 
of wrinkles. Rolls of cloth are placed either in a cradle (see cut) 
or in sockets or on forks. While a roll of cloth is being built up on 
either winding roll, the large roll previously made on the other 
winding roll is being fed into the automatic Shear 


Send for our new CATALOG No. 7, showing 
COTTON and RAYON MACHINERY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, pre- 
serve the SPINNING RING. The greatest im- 
provement entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATION AL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and re presentatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. F. H. Webb. Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps. : C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave. Decatur. Ga.. 
Phone Dearborn 6267: Frank G. German. 1617 Beverly Drive, Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Phone 8-8203: G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St., Greenville, §. 
. Phone 1610: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn.., Phone Chattanooga 8-2685; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine 
St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. 
Ga., Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans. La. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.., 80 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer Reps.. John D. Hun- 
ter, KE. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office: E. J. 
Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button. 610 N. 
Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 428 Clairmont 

e., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. Char. 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg.., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. 
lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 83 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. J..V 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., Inc.. Providence. R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mer., 9038-904 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. Sou. Reps.: 
W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull, Charlotte, N. C.. office: 
John H. Graham, Box 004, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 
12th St.,. Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, Trussville. Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS. Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta. (a.: 
rexas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Repr.: Fred Sails. 
Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO... THE, Winston-Salem. N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc., 10 High St.. Boston. Maas. 
Sou. Office, 511 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N. C. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO.. 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River. Mass. N.C. 
Agt.. John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 844, Hillsboro. N. C.. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C.. Phone 150. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. and 815 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever. P. 0. Rox 
1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps.: W. B. U hler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spar 
tanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte. N. C.: 
John Ferguson, P. O. Box 592, LaGrange. Ga 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia. N. C.. Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 

CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada), C. BE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist. Jr.. Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R 
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Cochrane, Sales Mer... and 


F.. McKenna, Charlotte, N. C.: J. BK. Beat 
tie, Box 82, Greenville. S. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and 7 Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte, N. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles. Box 127, 
Phone ..s Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert. Box 842. Phone 8192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore. Box 481, Phone 
S22, Spartanburg 5. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469, LaGrange. 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. 0. Box 851. Gadsden. Ala : Harold. P. Gol 
ler, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Tel. 87123 sreenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonde 1 Service W arehouse. Atianta. Ga. 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Che mi- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan. Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place. New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C., John R. White, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Montgome ry Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.. J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bide. Gree nsboro. N. 
Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birmingham. Ala.. 
L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Maes Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville. SC. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges. 161 
Springs St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1326 East Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1006 Woode ide Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8886: Dallas. Tex.. 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515. Spartanburg, 
> 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.. Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. Box 846, Greenville. Cole, P. O. Box 
Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meig rhan. 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Jobb Ts: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co. Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Gre snuhare, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply. Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 


las Tew 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.. 494 oprins St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C. . Raleigh. N. . Texarkana. Ark., Columbus. 


7a. 


DIEHL MFG. CO.. Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N. Thorpe 
& Co.,.267 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga.. 172 
Trinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas. Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg.., 
Olin Duff. 


DIXON & BRO.. Inc.. R. L.. Dallas, Tex. 


DODENHOFF CO... W. D.. 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. ¢. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellison. Box 61. Greensboro, N. C.: Otis A. Zachary. Box 
136, Atlanta, Ga.: Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldg.. Saat 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long. Box 485 Tampa, Fla.: O. L.. rter. 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S.C. New England Sales ‘Rep 
A. Derry 94 Howard St.. Melrose Viass 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 


houses, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga.. 242 
Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. Mitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Ine . E. 1.. Organic Chemicals Dept.. 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicale Div.. Wilmington. Del. John L. Dabbs. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: D.C. New man, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D Sandridge. 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. Panes Mer. Technical. Sou 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury, 
H. B. Constable. J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. 1.. F. Green. M. D 
Haney, W. R. Ivey. S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A Kidd. 1985 Jefferson Standard 
Bide. ‘Greensboro. N.C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Greenville. Ss. 
C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard Columbus, Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan. Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc.. E. I.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office. Wilmington. Del : Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
St... LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical! 
Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold, 
2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta. Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane. 
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Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga. Salesmen: O. G. MecCullers, Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 


RAGLE ROLLER REVAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton BE. Watson, 
Niger. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor. Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
53-7508. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt., 
’. ©. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V.G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Rn. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St... Newark, N.° J. 
Sou. Rep., J. Fred Welch, 1317 LaFayette Ave.., Charlotte. me < 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence. R. I. Sou Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bide... Char- 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C.: H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St.. Raleigh, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, 210 E. Franklin St.. 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wiggs, 633 Wainwright 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.;: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.. Charlotte, 
Stigen, Mer. 

GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg. S. C. 


GILMAN PAINT CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Carolina Dist.: Olney Paint 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo, A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Gree nville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
| C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C. ; R. G. Burkhalter, 
C arlotte, N, G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N. ‘Philadeipnia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
~ of Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: Tally 
. Piper, Box 584, Fairfax, Ala. 


ti & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern Nationa! Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. Renae J. McVey, Mer.: 
hel Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, ai and service represen 

iLives, 


_ HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
© and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mgr., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore. Md.: T. E. 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond. Va.: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. 
Main St.. High N. C.: Wylie, 1801 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte. «he Brooks, P. Box 268, Griffin, Ga.; J. J. Reilly. 
1830 Peachtree ‘Apt. “No. 17, ‘Atianta. Ga.; H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 
renn.; J. W. By res. 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese, 
527 S. Front St., New Orleans, La.; A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 


ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W.., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. W. 
Rep. ; Russel! A. Singleton Co.. Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., $.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 883 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
derson, I, O, Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin, 
QO, Bos 80. Griffin, Ga.; Asst. Sou. Service Mer... H. McM. Bush. 
‘Ol Simpson St., Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. M. Jacobs 
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Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Char 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son, S. C.: y Crawford, luc... spartanourg, 5. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
i Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. P. O. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. lier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer. S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philade Iphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 10°38, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laure! St.. Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


MILL, DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Fastern Rep. (in 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
Furopean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg. S. C. Gen. Mer.. 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. Carter, T. J. Boyd, Kenneth T. 
Moore, W. F. Biggers. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. 0. Box 868, 
Greensboro, N. C.. Phone 6628. Jos. R. Morton. Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee. Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C., Office, Room 812 Woodside Bidg., Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAITI ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORP. Gen. Office, Rector St... New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. 
Mer.. 201 W. First St Chariotte. N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to 
Kes. Mer... 201 W. First St Chariotte. N. Salesmen Ss. Moss. W 
Berker RK. B Murdoch Harry Shinn. J W alla \ K Aker 
strom, 201 W First St.. Chariotte,. N. C.: J H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bide (;reensboro { J \ Parker Jefferson incdiard 
Ridge (;reensboro,. N. C.: H \ Rodgers 1006 James Bide... 
nora J \ Spr itt. 1006 James Bh ig (hatt: moorn ler J 
l. White. American Savings Bank Bide Atlanta, Gia.: W. H. J: a Soon. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus, Ga lL. Feag Jt 
Masonic Temple Bldg.. New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 354 Pine St... Pawtucket. R. I 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. N.C. Sou 
Aet.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Mi IIs. N. C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
Pr. O. Box 993. Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps.: Harry G. 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., «Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Industrial sapply Co., 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. A. G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO... 292 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phane 38-7161. Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY. ee? Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, 


NORLANDER MAC HINE CO.. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road. Gastonia. N. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 


NORTH. FRANK G.. Inc. P. O. Box 92, Marietta. Ga.: P. O. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. 0. Box 8386, Greenville. S. 
C.: W. J. Greer. P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX, CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C€ 


OLNEY PAINT CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps. : Edwin 
W. Kilumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road. Greenville. S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg. Mass... and Charlotte. 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc,, 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: P. G. Wear, 7. Sales Mgr.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. 
Kirby. L. S. Poer. Memphis, Tenn.: H. Almand. Atlanta Office: me, 4 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. + K Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H 
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Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: 


W. R. Brown, Dallas. Tex. 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO.. High Point, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont. N.C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHW ate Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte. 


John 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. 
Health and Welfare Plans Div. ), 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg.. 


CO. 
Chattanooga, 
Gastonia, N. 


(Group 


Accident and 
Southea.tern Div. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. 
Re ‘ps. : Hi. Schwoe ‘bel. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. 
Store, C. R. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


85 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 Roslyn Road, Winston Salem, N. C.: J. W. 
A. 5. Jay, P. O. Box 687. Syla 
Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 
Mitchell, Mgr., 8® Forsyth St.. S.W., Phone Walnut 5915. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD. 
breath, 602 Com. 


Inc.. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Bank Bidg.. 


Charlotte, N. 


Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Ww ashington Square. 
Sou. Office, 1100 Indepe ndence Bidg.. 
Dist Mer., ’. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: W. 


Charlotte, N. C.; A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E.. 
hone Dearborn 6482. 


Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 


2-3291. 
A. Wardell. 
Atianta, Ga.. 


ROSE & CO., FE. F., Maiden. N. C. 
ROY-& SONS, B. S.. Worcester. Mass. 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Representative. 
Sup ply Lo., Greensboro, N. C. 
C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 


Sou. Office, Box 1045. Green. 
Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 
Office and Supply Depot. 
Atianta. Ga.. 
ville, S. C.. H. P. 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 


Graves and ‘Miles’ A. Comer, Selling Agts. : 
Worth. Selling Agt. 


Sou. 
Agt.: 


(Green 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St... N.W.. Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.) Cleveland. 0. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.., 
222 W. First St. Charlotte. N. C._ BR. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps.: James 
ik. East, 222 W. First St. Charlotte. N. C.; Harris Ford, 158 FE. Main 
St. Spartanburg, Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St.. Atlanta. 
Ga. 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 47s W. Peachtree St: At 
lanta, Ga State Offices Atlanta, Ga.: Birming rham Ala.: Columbia. 
(Charlotte. N. C. Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson. Miss Industrial 
Keps. States of Ala. Ga.. Miss NX. C. S. C. and Tenn L.. S. Durham. 
Birmingham, Ala.: W. H Lipscomb, Atlanta, Ga.: S. M e~serce 
(ca.; P. W. Godard. Jackson. Miss.: Holt taleig xn. € 

Nix, Charlotte. N_ ¢ L. BE. Diltz,. Walterboro 4 
Whe ichel, Orangeburg, S. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, . Knoxville. Tenn ae 
Raiche Memphis, Tenn. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO.. 429 E. Kingston Ave., Charlotte. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 818 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern 
Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore Md. Warehouses: 
1000 W. Morehead St. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines. 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St.. Richmond. 
102 Boush St., Norfolk. Va. 


Div. Office, 1602 
Union Storage Co.. 
Warehouse Co.. 511 
Bonded W arehouse (Co.. 
Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 
Keps.:. Karl H. Walker. 1016" Minerva Ave., Durham. ¢ H 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, N. C.: R. EF Lowes. 8704 Star 
mount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS Co.. Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN ST MILL SUPPLY CO.., 


512-514 W. 
Charlotte, N. C . Benson Davis, Mer. 


Fourth St.. 


STALEY MFG. 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. 
l.. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg.. 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F Taylor, Jr. 
Montevallo Lane. Birmingham. Ala. 


CO., A. E.. Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer. 
Mer.. Sou. Reps. : George A. Dean. 
Spartanburg, 5. C.: W. T. O'’Steen. 


Monroe, C.: Ww. N. Dulaney, 12 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Exec utive Offices, Lafayette Bidg.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, care Standard Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tena. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 


Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro. N. 


STANLEY WORKS. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. 
las, 707 Columbian Mutual 
Hawkins. 8813 Genera! 
La.; H. C. Jones. 


THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps. : Sy 
Narberth " 05, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Doug- 
Towers, Tel. 8-7117. Memphis, Tenn A 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans, 
c/o The Stanley Sales Co.. 651 Humphries St., S.W.. 
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Stocks carried at 


Tel. Main 4110, a, Ga.; W. D. Low, 
Tenn. J. McLernon. 
. Lynch, shes E. Morchead St 


17 West Brow Terrace. Chat 
209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: 
. Charlotte. N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CU., Main Office and 
gheny Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office. Guilford Bank Bidg., 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Cain. Dist. Mgr., Henry P. Goodwin. 
Greenville Office and Plant. 621 FB. McRee Ave.. Box 1899, Greenville. 
>. C.; J. J. Kaufmann, Jr. Asst. Vice-Pres. and ‘Mer of Southern Divi 
sions, Davis L. Batson. Sam Zimmerman, Jr. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
268 McDonough. Bivd.. Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga.: H. R. Gaffney, Dist 
Mer., Vernon A. Graff. Asst Mer.. Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles. 
an division the Steel Heddle Co.. 621 FE. McRee Ave... Box 568. 
Greenville, S. C.. Louis P Batson, Pres 


Plant. 2100 W. Alle 


STEIN, HALL 
Office, Johnston 
Davis: W. 
land, 1} 


& 
Bidg.. 
N. Kline, 17 
Collier Rd.. 


Inc.. 285 Madison 
Charlotte. N 
Camille Ave 
Atlanta. Ga 


Ave., New York City. Sou 
Ira L. Griffin. Mer... T. C. 
Greenville, S. C.: W. B. Strick 


STERLING RING 
iss. Sou. Re 
. J. Quillen, P. 


TRAVELER CO.. 161 Lindses St... 
a W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894. 


Fall River, 
. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Greenville. S. C 


STODGHILL & CO.. Atlanta. Ga 

TERRELL MACHINE CO.. Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. Pres. and 
Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va.,. and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers - + Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. Keys, Richmond. Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Fd 
wards, Golda boro. N. C.: Ww P. Warner and R. L. Seott. Greensboro. 
N. C.; H. L. Marlow, B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador, Charlotte. N.C : 
J. S. Leonard. Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. S.C 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlant: a, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H Baker, textile engineer, New York. N. Y 


TEXTILE APRON CO.. Fast Point. Ga 


TEXTILE-FINISHING 


MAC Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N 
TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S. C. BE. J. Eaddy, 
Sec. and Treas. 
TODD, Ine., F. C.. Gastonia. N. C. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro. N. C. 


Us ore & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence! Mass. Sou. Piants, Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Blig. Chariotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16. Greenville, 
S ; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roger. Johnston City, 
lenn. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Keps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. 0. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L.. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R,. I. 


Sou. Offices, 819 

Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Manidin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 

UPCHURCH & SONS, Ine., C. L.. Athens. Ga. 

VALENTINE & CO., New York i Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 
612 S. Main St.. Winston Salem, N. C 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 231 W. 
Washington St.. G reenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence. R. l., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr.. Mgr... 1783 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 

WARK, Inc., Charlotte. N. C. 

WALKER MPG. CO., Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: R. T. Osteen. 
1! Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville, S. Cc. 


Greenville 


Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex.: 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C. Atlanta, Ga. 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. W. Warwick. R. 1 Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou Reps M. M. MeCann. Rox 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.;: Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 1238. Griffin. Ga. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. l. Dalton, Mers.: 1917 


Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 


Ca. Sou. 
I. D. Wingo and M. J 


Brantley, 


Reps.: M. P. 
Office. 


Thomas, Charlotte Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING 
Kep.: H. Ross Brock 


\lass. 
8&8 Vannoy St.. 


P hone 2824. 


CO., Whitinsville Sou. 


Greenville. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence. R. 1 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO.. 
806 Chapman St.. 
City, Tenn. 


Passaic. N. J 


Sou. Reps.: C. R 
Greensboro, N. C.: { 


Bruning, 
W. Searell. Box 


102, Lenoir 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VQGEL Number Five Ciosets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 

use: less water and 
seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


parts of the country. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


‘ee ee ee ee! 


New 


gem The 1941 <a Edition 


FCLARK’S 
DIRECTORY 


OF SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE MILLS 


TEXTILE MILLS) 
(Pocket Size) 


| 


++ 


is off the press. 


PRICE $2.00 


Gives capital, number of machines, officers, buyers, 
superintendents, kind of power used, product and 
telephone number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND 


Orders Promptly Filled 
Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


This 
Publication 


ALSO 


SUUTHEHN BNITTER 
AND OTHER 


CLAHK PUBLICATIUNS 


ARE 


Produced In Uur Plant 


We specialize in mill forms and number 
among our clients many of the best known 


textile mills in the South 


THE MOST COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT BE- 
TWEEN RICHMOND AND ATLANTA. 


Washburn Printing Lo. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


N. W. Foust, Manager 
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DOES FIGHTER-PILOT CARE 


More than you might expect! Right in his plane 
there are counters that tell him how many 
rounds are left in his machine guns (on 
bombers, they tell how many bombs are left.) Count- 
ers measure the length of radio aerial he reels our, 
even help him tune his new 2-way set. 


But even before he takes off, Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick 
Counters have helped to have his uniform ready for 
him, as well as a safe parachute and harness. And in 
airplane plants, other Veeder-Root Counters have kept 
watch over the production of his plane, part by part, 
supplying facts in figures that help increase output 
and quality. These and many more are the Defense 
Jobs which Veeder-Root Counters must fill before any 
others. But we are not forgetting our friends . . . send 
us your inquiries, and you can count on us to do all we can. 
But please remember that Defense comes first. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters are helping to speed Defense Contracts _ 
in huadreds of textile mills, supplying facts-in-fgures that make pos- — 
sible closer control of production, quality, costs, and wage-payments. 

And many are the mills which they have protected against financial loss 
from obsolescence . .. by their quick convertibility (pictured below) | 
from 2-shift to 3-shift counters. 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, C., 

Angcles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Sc. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos — 

Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai; Melbourne. | 
In England: Veeder-Root Lid., Croyden, Surrey. 

In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Lid., Montreal, 
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